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The 6 Billion Dollar Question 


F communism and socialism are so wonderful 
(as many people would have you believe) 
then why do the largest and most experienced 
communistic country in the world (Russia) and 
the largest socialistic country in the world 
(England) have to come to this capitalistic coun- 
try to borrow money? 
America is the only major country where 
people have been able to produce enough for their 
own wants and have a surplus. The countries 
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with the “more abundant life” want and se 
to need that surplus. 

Doesn’t it look as though this capitalism 
something so good we had better keep it? If) 
think so, we had better act like it, for there 3 
many things going on here that will (and: 


intended to) kill capitalism. 


And there won’t be amy country we 


borrow from. 
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typical example of B.F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HE LUMBER that wasn’t cut, every 
ume this sawmill shut down, would 
built lots of houses. Thirty-three 
S cut the logs into boards. All these 
S are driven by one belt. But the 
tant strain stretched the belt, then 
mill had to be shut down while the 
was cut apart, shortened and the 
fastened together again. When- 
that happened, a lot of logs didn’t 
sawed into boards. 


ten the mill owner heard of a 
Be ssion belt called Highflex — de- 
HINGPed by B.F. Goodrich —that is 


especially constructed to resist stretch- 
ing and can be made endless on the 
job. A B. F. Goodrich belt — 48 inches 
wide — was installed at less than half 
the cost of the leather belt previously 
used. In exactly the same service it 
lasted—- not 5 years like the former 
belt — but eight. And it had to be 
shortened only once in its entire life 
instead of 2 or 3 times a year which 
had been the case. 


The mill owner's records showed 
that the leather belt had cost him 
$1040 per year of service; the B. F. 


it keeps 33 buzz saws buzzing 


Goodrich rubber-and-fabric belt only 
$300 per year. 

These savings —resulting directly 
from the superior performance of a 
B. F.Goodrich belt—are typical of 
similar savings that can be made in 
all industry with almost any B.F 
Goodrich product — whether it’s belt- 
ing or hose or any of the 35,000 rubber 
products that are constantly being im 
proved by B. F. Goodrich research. T/ 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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In Industrial Trucks, 
Alkaline Batteries Give You 
These Important Advantages 


@ They are durable mech- 
anically; grids, containers 
and other structural parts of 
the cells ore of steel; the 
alkaline electrolyte is a 
preservative of steel. 


They can be charged rap- 
idly; gassing cannot dis- 
lodge the active materials. 


They withstand temper- 
ature extremes; cre free 
from freezing hazard; are 
easily ventilated for rapid 
cooling. 


They are foolproof e:ec- 
trically; are not injured by 
short circuiting, reverse 
charging or similar accidents. 


They can stand idle indef- 
initely without injury. Mere- 
ly discharge, short-circuit, 
and store in a clean, dry 
place. 


They ore simple and easy 
to maintain. 
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ALKALINE BATTERIES 


..- ALKALINE BATTERIES 
for most economical power 


In moving materials to and from a 
production machine, an _ industrial 
truck will usually make 14 or more 
moves forward, backward, up and 
down. A battery-powered industrial 
truck has natural advantages in this and 
other stop-and-go handling services 
because of its superior maneuverability, 
high availability and extremely depend- 
able operation. It gets the necessary 
surges of power instantly from its 
battery, yet consumes no power during 
stops. Thus it not only uses power with 
high efficiency but the current used for 
charging its batteries is the lowest-cost 
power available. 


Its electric-motor drives for traction 
and lifting, operate quietly, without 
vibration, and with almost negligible 
repair requirements. With batteries 
exchanged two or three times per 24- 
hour day, the truck is continuously 
supplied with power. So except for 
the few minutes needed to exchange 
batteries, the truck need not stop work 
for servicing of its power unit. 


For stop-and-go material-handling 
work, therefore, a battery industrial 
truck is an inherently dependable and 
economical machine . . . especially 
when powered by Edison Alkaline 
batteries. With steel cell construction, 
a solution that is a natural preservative 
of steel, and a fool-proof electro- 
chemical principle of operation, they 
are the longest-lived, most durable, 
and most trouble-free of all batteries. 
Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
New Jersey. In Canada: International 
Equipment Company, Limited, Mon- 
trealand Toronto. 
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CKENING PRICE LINE 


he Administration will have to gam- 
that production will outrun price 
n. 

berwise the present stalemate will 

nue, and everybody’s got all of that 
Ln stomach. 

¢ by one, officials who have stood 

for holding the price line are ration- 

‘++. ling the situation preparatory to a 

pit. They can find satisfaction in 

na ng held the line last fall when in- 

coe pay, in the main, wasn’t ready to pro- 

m ‘full tilt. They can look ahead 

some warrant in old-fashioned 

nomics for believing that the price 

ses which industry demands to 

. production will meet competitive 

ure as volume mounts in coming 


nths. 
am ore price latitude is sure, but don’t 
€ ° . “1° 
: k on sudden big boosts in ceilings 


plong the line. Price Chief Chester 
les’ spirited resistance figures just 
portantly in Administration strat- 
as does the demand upon the 
Ds e of Price Administration by John 


nghan {Small civilian production chief, to 
ny ae business a better break. 


)ne or the other may be ignored in 
fumbling progress of White House 
-price negotiations, but so long as 
A and CPA operate as counteracting 
sa price boost in the products of 
industry—steel, for instance—won’t 
1 to precipitate boosts in others. 
price line is still on ‘a winch. It 
be paid out, but the Administration 
no intention of throwing it over- 
d. 


Cron Soon? And How Much? 


ct U@iNever will there be a time when 
rybody would agree to complete re- 
Stunaamval of all price control, but, never- 
ovariamless, it will die, although gradually, 
‘oui probably flicker out entirely on the 
inal date of its next extension. 
ut may be Dec. 31 this year or June 
next year. 
iruman asked this week for a full 
rs extension. Congress may cut him 
k, but, regardless of that, two ques- 
sare of foremost importance: How 
~~ Hi will Congress act? How much 
| price control be whittled down in 
process? 
though the law doesn’t run out till 
¢ 30, Truman wants speedy action, 
that industry may know soon what 
pitch is, thus removing one obstacle 
thas been retarding production and 
bution. Congress won’t oblige It 
|be sometime in April at the earliest 
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before the legislation goes through. 
Dilatory hearings are in prospect, par- 
ticularly in the Senate. 


Ready to Exact Concessions 


Far more independent than the 
House group, Senate committeemen will 
use the hearings to wring immediate 
control-relaxing concessions from the 
OPA as the price of extension. Much 
significance may attach to Democratic 
Majority Leader Alben Barkley’s state- 
ment that he believes ceilings on cloth- 
ing can be eliminated by June 30. 

Many Republicans will combine 
with Democrats in attempts to shrink 
the scope of the law, limit price ceilings 
to specific categories. An indication of 
the long fight that OPA has ahead of it 
is Sen. Robert Taft’s suggestion that 
price control after June 30 be limited 
to rents, sugar, and building materials. 


PRICE CAMPAIGN SHELVED 


Retail druggists, the aggressive spon- 
sors of “fair trade,” have suspended 
their drive on Congress for enactment 
of a resale price maintenance law for 
he District of Columbia similar to those 
on the books in 45 states. 

Although the Federal ‘Trade Commis- 
sion, in a recent report, did not go to 
the extent of recommending repeal by 
Congress of the Miller-Tydings Act, 
which validates interstate commerce in 
price-maintained products (BW—Dec. 
29°45,p81), the report roused such op- 
position to the District of Columbia bill 
that the druggists have voluntarily 
asked for “postponement” of further 
consideration. 


DISARMAMENT MUST WAIT 


Administration officials are not re- 
sponding to Sen. Millard Tydings’ stir- 
ring appeal this week for a world dis- 
armament conference to be called by 
President Truman. There are three 
reasons: 

Effective disarmament can’t be 
achieved until the atomic bomb is 
brought under. worldwide control. 

The peace treaties have to be written 
before decisions on armament reduc- 
tion can be taken intelligently. 

The United States would not call 
such a conference outside the United 
Nations, as Tydings suggested, but in- 
tends to use UNO as the central instru- 
ment of world cooperation and security. 

Tydings contended that UNO can’t 


properly summon a disarmament confer- 
ence, since nowhere in its charter is 
there any “stated objective for eventual 
world disarmament.” But UNO author- 
ities point out that “establishment of 
a system for the regulation of arma- 
ments” and “possible disarmament’’ is 
stipulated in Articles 26 and 47. 

The State Dept. feels that disarma- 
ment will be the byproduct of an effec- 
tive and trusted UNO, but can’t come 
ahead of it. 


PROTECTING THE VETERAN 


Announcement by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration of tighter supervision of on- 
the-job training programs under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights is a warning to both 
employers and vets that chiseling won’t 
be tolerated. The VA long has main- 
tained spot supervision of job training 
for disabled vets, but hasn’t been able 
to recruit staff to keep abreast of activi- 
ties under the G. I. bill. The result has 
been a number of complaints, notably 
one from labor in Colorado that vet 
machinist apprentices were, in fact, 
sweeping floors. 

The VA isn’t really as upset by cur- 
rent abuses in job training as it makes 
out. It’s trying to are an epidemic 
if and when jobs get scarce. Abuses 
might then be carried to the extent of 
collusion between employers and veter- 
ans offering to undercut prevailing wage 
rates by as much as $90 a month, the 
amount of the government subsistence 
allowance to trainees. 


AWAY FROM THE VALLEYS 


The President has beaten a retreat 
from his support of more valley authori- 
ties like the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Take note that in his message to 
Congress last week he advocated valley 
Sealémeaet but refrained from recom- 
mending who should do the job. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes may 
be responsible, or the man in the 
White House may have concluded that 
there’s not much chance that Congress 
will set up additional authorities any- 
how. 

The Chief Executive has not lost 
any affection for public power. While 
the budget was lopped shmoet in half, 
all agencies directly concerned with 
federal power got increases, some phe- 
nomenal. 

Truman explicitly urged construction 
of government-owned steam plants and 
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You ... the purchaser of PENN Controls... 
guide our workers every day because you are 
always in our plant! Your specific needs dictate 
the design and construction of PENN Controls. 
And rightly so... for if the operation of the 
product you make or install depends upon 
automatic controls, you must have the best that 
can be built. 


In PENN’S modern factory, you'll find expert 
inspectors and Quality Control Engineers who 
are paid to be supercritical .. . 
product if it doesn’t adhere to rigid specifica- 


to reject any 


tions ... to assure the very best automatic con- 


trols. For instance, here, an inspector measures 
the flow of water through a PENN Water Valve 
by means of an accurate flow meter. The opening 
point of the valve is adjusted to meet exactly the 
customer’s specifications. 


We have always tried to stay close to the cus- 
tomer and pay strict attention to his needs and 
desires . .. a policy that has resulted in better 
automatic controls for refrigeration, air condition- 
ing, heating, pumps, engines and air compres- 
sors. And you don’t pay a premium for this pilus 
value. For further information, write Penn Electric 
Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSOR 
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.<jon lines to augment the exist- 
the proposed hydroelectric in- 


S. 
* 


VS. SNYDER 


sity between Rep. Wright Pat- 
hgirman Of the House Small 
Committee, and Reconversion 
 Joun W. Snyder has flared 
his time over the way functions 
Smaller War Plants Corp. were 
divided (BW —Jan.5’46,p5). 
pugh the Commerce Dept. was 
responsible for priorities and 
| advice, SWPC field engineers 
hced with the Reconstruction Fi- 
orp., Where they were shunted 
tine clerical jobs on surplus dis- 
Left in the lurch, the Com- 
Dept. will have to scare up a new 
bf unless Snyder reverses him- 


SUES SAN FRANCISCO 


punted by legal rebuffs in its ef- 
) prevent increased streetcar fares 
pit and Indianapolis (BW-—Jan. 
52), the OPA has entered suit 
the San Francisco Public Utili- 
omission from raising transit 
om 7¢ to 10¢. 

commission insisted that added 
ewas needed to modernize San 
0's surface _ transportation. 
suit is based on the contention 
be city did not give the 30-day 
of the fare rise required by the 
Price Stabilization Act. 


TS FIGHT AIR GROUP 


h airline pilots threatening to 
or a 60% pay boost when flying 
ined planes now being readied 
vice, and the airlines offering 
the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
asty spot. Civil air law assigns 
tion over airway labor disputes 
National (Railway) Mediation 
but CAB is compelled by law to 
hany agreements between airline 
. And 13 airlines have got to- 
‘0 present a united bargaining 
fo the Air Line Pilots Assn. 
pilots want to bargain with the 
managements individually, and 
d that only the mediation board 
cera shift. CAB is on the fence 
ng its legal responsibility in the 


bly a Mediation Board official 
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let the cat out of the bag when he ob- 
served that, even if the pilots win their 
point, the airlines’ committee can dic- 
tate terms to individual lines from off- 
stage. 


FAREWELL AND HAIL 


Isador Lubin, whose statistics F.D.R. 
could “always understand,” has retired 
from government service, with appropri- 
ate recognition from the American Sta- 
tistical Assn., which has elected the 
former commissioner of labor statistics 
as its president. 

During the war years, Lubin was 
on the Munitions Assignment Board, 
which controlled the distribution of the 


munitions output of the U. S., Canada, 
and Great Britain. 

A. F. Hinrichs was still signing his 
mail this week as “acting commissioner” 
of labor statistics, but it wasn’t certain 
that he would get the title in his own 
right. 


NOBODY'S BUT NEBRASKA'S 


The “horrible example” which 
spurred Rep. Lyle Boren’s House sub- 
committee investigation of the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission’s admin- 
istration of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act has been eliminated as a 
subject of federal inquiry. 

The Federal Power Commission, by 


Housing Expediter Wilson W. 

Wyatt made his debut on Capitol 
Hill this week when he testified be- 
fore the House Banking & Currency 
Committee. 
e Urges Passage—It was supposed to 
be a Roden on the Patman housing 
bill (BW—Jan.12’46,p17), but by the 
time the 39-year-old ex-mayor of 
Louisville had completed a 90-min- 
ute statement, committee members 
not only had learned his position on 
the legislation but also had obtained 
a good idea of what Wyatt has been 
doing in the four weeks since he left 
the sun and sand of a Florida vaca- 
tion for the rough and tumble of a 
top Administration post. 

On the legislation, Wyatt urged 
immediate passage (1) to assure con- 
tinuance of the government's prior- 
ities powers to meet the housing 
emergency, regardless of what Con- 
gress does about the Second War 
Powers Act which expires next June, 
and which forms the legal basis for 
priorities at present; and (2) to ex- 
tend price controls to old as well as 
new homes. 

e Busy Month—He also asked for 
something not now in the bill—ceil- 
ings on home-building lots. This 
power would be used selectively, 
much as OPA handles rent control. 

What Wyatt has been doing most 
of since coming to Washington is 
losing sleep. It’s been a ring-around 
of conferences with labor, manage- 
ment, builders, veterans’ groups, gov- 
ernment agencies, and local officials, 


Wyatt Asks Ceilings on Building Lots 


along with the job of whipping his 
program into shape. 

¢ His Program—Although Wyatt said 
he wasn’t quite ready to release de- 
tails of his program, these are its 
chief features: 

Prefabricated homes, trailers, re- 
conversions of war-built structures 
such as barracks; a high set-aside of 
materials for rental units; heavy de- 
pendence on community action; 
more selective price increases to stim- 
ulate production of building mate- 
rials; and subsidies to lower the gen- 
eral level of home-building costs. 

The housing expediter makes no 
bones about the inadequacy of what- 
ever the government can do in a 
short time. He says there will be 
even more doubling up by the end 
of the year, and that controls will be 
needed through 1947 at least. 

e Obstacles Ahead—Wyatt is in for 
some hot and heavy going with his 
departure from conventional build- 
ing construction, but he is now 
armed to the teeth with power. Last 
week, President Truman made him 
administrator of the National Hous- 
ing Agency, replacing John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., and by executive order 


transferred to him the housing 
powers of Reconversion Director 


John W. Snyder (BW—Jan.5’46,p7). 

All Wyatt needs now is the Pat- 
man legislation. Committee mem- 
bers were definitely sympathetic as 
he laid his case before them, but the 
bill faces a drag-out fight if it reaches 
the floor. 
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“alltag’? It nak it’s not the 
finést available, Anniversary 
Bond, a Fox River paper, is 
such a paper. It's a 100% 
cotton fibre paper of highest 
quality. Prove it to yourself 
with. this letterhead paper 
“Comparison Kit". Write for 


your copy today. 


THE WATERMARK 1S YOUR 
QUALITY GUARANTEE 
BE SURE. Hn teins 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
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spurning jurisdiction over a_ security 
issue proposed by the Nebraska Power 
Co., has removed the last obstacle the 
federal government can throw against 
sale of the company into public owner- 
ship (BW—Jan.6'45,p58). The deal had 
been attacked by Boren as “Swindle, 
Inc.,” because of the price paid for the 
ute company’s stock by the Omaha 

lectric Committee, Inc., a nonprofit 
public ownership group (BW —Jul.28 
'45,p76). 

The SEC previously had ducked juris- 
diction under its rule exempting trans- 
actions which tend to effectuate the 
death sentence clause of the holding 
company act. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


On Capitol Hill, bets are being made 
that Reconversion Director John W. 
Snyder will be out of office by April. 

Petrillo seems to be taking good care 
of his boys. The average weekly wage 
of staff musicians (members of the 
American Federation of Musicians) was 
$137.58 last year, according to a report 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 

Rep. Clare Booth Luce, Connecticut, 
is out of politics, despite speculation 
that she will run for the Senate. Her 
secretary, Alfred P. Morano, wants her 
seat in the House, but probably won't 
get it. 

House insistence on returning the 
U. S. Employment Service offices to the 
states in June will fall before another 
veto. 

Philip M. Klutznick, commissioner of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, 
is following John B. Blandford, Jr., for- 
mer National Housing Administrator, 
out of the government housing picture 
in President Truman’s frantic attempts 
to mect the emergency. 

In the hope of taking pressure out of 
the oil industry’s drive for increased 
crude prices while the price control act 
is up for renewal, Stabilization Admin- 
istrator John C. Collet this week re- 
luctantly extended subsidy premium 
payments to stripper wells till June 30. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


This week John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers went back into the 
American Federation of Labor—and 
storm signals went up over the labor 
front (page 86). Management wel- 
comed the Lewis philosophy of high 
labor productivity under free enterprise, 
reviewed some rueful memories of John 


L.’s own enterprising. 


pusT Collectors 


A Paying 
Investme 


Throughout industry Sly Dust Cony 
Systems are saving thousands 
dollars yearly—by improving wos 
ing conditions, eliminating heg 
hazards, prolonging the life of 


chinery, reducing cleaning and mo 
tenance costs, and recovering vo 


able materials. Because of th 


savings Sly Dust Control soon repa 
its cost. 


Sly Dust Collectors are not expe 
sive—in first cost, mainterance, o 
eration. Over 5000 _ installatio 
Ask for Bulletin 98 and tell us ya 
problem. 


5 Sly Superioritie 


1. Greater filtering capacity — 2. Toutb 
for better dust removal — 3. Bogs ma 
easily replaced — 4. Automatic contro! — 
Simpler shaker mechanism saving operct 


and maintenance costs. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohi 

Sly Engineers located in New York * Chicog 

Philadeiphia+ Detroit + St. Louis * Milwouk 

Torente * Minneapolis * Cincinnati * Hovsto 

Sen Francisco * Rochester * Los Angele 
Birmingham 


Sly Dust Collectors get oll 
dust by filtraton throug 
cloth. The Collector show 
* here filters silico dust ovt ¢ 
15,000 cu. ff. of oir pet 
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The wage fight seems to be shaking down to a basis of increases which 
generally run in the neighborhood of 15% to 16%. 


Settlements have been made largely on pay and working conditions. 
The unions don’t appear to have shorn management of any policy-making 
powers, as many businessmen had feared might happen. 

As things clear up, next question is how to make ends meet. The cost- 
price squeeze has been further tightened. 

And there is no certainty that the unions won‘t be around again in a 
few months for raises on either a cost-of-living or ability-to-pay basis. 


& 
Corporations haven't yet enjoyed the full benefit that the end of the war 
was supposed to bring in labor costs. 


Overtime hasn’t entirely disappeared. The labor market still is too 
tight to allow downgrading to run its full and logical course. 


These changes will come, though, and soon. Before long, wage costs 
will be down about 5% through elimination of overtime and almost as much 
by the drift of workers to their natural skill-levels and pay-levels. 


Thus a 15% rise in hourly pay won't cost, on the average, much more 
than 5% to 6%. If labor makes up 60% of total manufacturing costs, that 
means prices need rise only 3% to 4% to compensate. 


a 

OPA will fight its typical rearguard action on industrial prices. 

The price agency will seek to have some of the needed 3% or 4% from 
higher wages absorbed between manufacturing and retail levels. 

Also, in granting price boosts based on higher wages, it will seek to 
forget the squeezes that existed before the pay bill went up. 

In other words, if the steel industry is entitled to $2.50 or $3 a ton to 
ease the present squeeze and $2 more to meet a higher wage bill, OPA will be 
reluctant to grant the full relief. The agency is likely to squeeze the price 
rise down until there is danger of red ink. 

Businessmen will agree with the Civilian Production Administration 
chief, John D. Small, that prices are being held too inflexibly. 

In his report this week on December progress, Small argues that inflation 
is being fostered by price controls which hamper production, that we most 
need goods to damp down civilian demand. 

Some industrialists won’t agree with Small that price controls must be 
retained. Many favor sweeping out the whole thing. 

If the Administration should agree to this, which is highly unlikely, the 
step should be sudden. There shouldn’t be argument and delays which would’ 
cause manufacturers to hold goods off the market for higher prices. 

* 

The loss of steel due to the strike is estimated by Iron Age at nearly 
1,500,000 ingot tons a week (and wage losses $15 million). 

This loss can’t be made up under present circumstances. 

Mills apparently found it impossible to push output quite up to 1,500,000 
tons a week before the shutdown; at the prestrike rate, they fell behind incom- 
ing orders. 

The effect of this and other strikes will be just so much more pressure 
on suppliers for needed materials and parts. The National Assn. of Pur- 


| 
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chasing Agents currently reports ““demand for materials of all kinds is 
practically insatiable’ and adds that most plants report inventories lower 
than a month ago and declining. 


° 

How much inventory manufacturers have managed to get their hands 
on cannot be accurately judged at the moment. 

Durable goods industries have been settling war contracts, and that takes 
a lot of stuff out of stockrooms. At the same time, they have been trying to 
accumulate materials needed for civilian production. 

In November, according to the inventory value figures compiled by the 
Dept. of Commerce’s Industry Survey, over-all stocks were just about steady 
(except in one line). That probably means considerable accumulation of 
peacetime stock to balance reduced war inventory. 

The exception was transportation equipment (other than automobiles). 
These companies’ stocks dropped more than 20% from October to Novem- 
ber. But some of that drop can be traced to a sharp rise in shipments. 

* 

Manufacturers of nondurable goods have been adding substantially to 
inventories, at least in dollar value, ever since the end of the war. This is 
true of just about all major types of activity from food to chemicals. 

o 

The agreement of the United States to buy crude rubber from the British, 
French, and Dutch at 20%4¢ a pound spreads an umbrella over our war- 
built synthetic industry. (This 204¢ price, plus shipping costs, just about 
matches the domestic ceiling of 22V2¢ on crude.) 

Synthetic sells for 18Y%2¢ against 22¥2¢ for the natural product. The 
4¢ spread allows for higher fabricating cost with synthetic. 

This spread leaves plenty of margin over production costs for any of 
the even moderately efficient plants. 

But protection of home industry isn’t guaranteed for long under the 
new agreement; that with the British expires Mar. 30, those with the French 
and Dutch on June 30. And if these nations want to regain their American 
market, they will have to cut prices later on. 

Nobdy much doubts that synthetic can be made for 15¢, maybe 10¢. 


Traders in commodity futures have been hoping, ever since the war, 
that many of the closed exchanges might soon reopen. 

But block buying by government—Britain’s deal for Rhodesian copper 
and our own in sugar, tin, and rubber are typical—shut off all the myriad 
trades that make free markets. Price ceilings also are a bar. 

Grain and cotton markets are among the few with any leeway. 

* 

Don’t lose sleep over renewed rumors that the government might force 

banks to put a big slice of their deposits in nontransferrable U. S. government 


securities bearing little or no interest. 


Advocates of this are the theorists, not the practical men who run the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury. These latter know such a plan would 
look very like money tinkering and would frighten the public. 

This club probably is being dusted off now to frighten bankers who are 
howling for just a little higher return on their government bonds. 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Averoge 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . «© = *150.5 1169.9 173.1 2294 162.2 


ODUCTION 
steel ingot operations (% of capacity)... ..... 0... 2... e eee eee eens 5.7 4.9 80.6 88.7 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks.............. 22.206... e eee eee 29,410 28,465 10,690 20,765 98,236 

ineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $12,708 $12,090 $10,048 $3,671 $19,433 
Fiectric power output (million kilowatt-hours).................. 6.2.0 .005. 4,040 = +4,145 3,759 4,577 3,130 i 
Cmde oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)....... 2.2.2.2... eee eee eee eee 4,626 4,606 4,474 727. 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)........ of eraakekeeaeehonss 2,133 #1,933 1,830 1,993 1,685 


DE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 74 79 78 80 86 
4ll other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 0... ee eee ee eee eee 51 50 51 50 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)...» .. 2s... eee eee $27,977 $28,119 $28,649 $25,175 $9,613 

t store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +19% +13% +14% +11% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......................04200- 24 20 7 16 228 
CES (Average for the week) | 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100).................... 266.1 265.2 264.8 252.5 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 170.0 169.8 169.7 166.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 234.3 234.5 234.0 224.3 146.6 
EES CET EREET TET TET TTT TTTEe $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $57.55 $56.73 
ee ne eee $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............ 2... -- 2 eee eee eee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
EES ee $1.69 $1.69 $1.70 $1.65 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered See ee wt nos cudnonateapesncee 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ ) 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....................0000000- 25.15¢  24.7l¢  24.56¢ 21.34¢ 13.94¢ 
cin cia sin eeccs > ssscccentprbesebacce $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.340 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....................20.000- 22. 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 


ANCE 


stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)............0.0eceeeeeeees 145.8 1435 137.5 1069 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.99% 3.01% 3.06% 3.44% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.50% 2.53% 2.59% 2.68% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00%. 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)... ........ 3% 1% 1% 1% 4-3 % 
KING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 38,037 37,728 37,556 35,987 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 68,112 68,220 67,733 59,620 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 7,275 7,296 7,268 6,387 6,296 
Securities loans, Tok 5 a Lia da. gs wie ddbdiw Galea 0 leche a 5,049 5,075 5,709 3,389 940 Ss 
U.S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 49,531 49,629 48541 44,554 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting membe: banks............................ 3,360 3,367 3,363 2,879 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks I. 4, 53 <cqyatcen pan siiey vs 1,340 1,600 1,352 1,049 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 23,922 24,072 25,172 19,220 2,265 
iminary, week ended January 26th. tRevised. Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for "Latest Week" on cach series on request. 
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as many capacitor cases as she could under this 


plant’s previous method. (Massachusetts) 


Brazes 1000 steel parts per hour. Hea: 
is confined to the brazing area; strong, uniform 


joints result. Exact duplication is obtained, day 


after day. (Michigan) 


Does your plant have a heating job that you'd 
like to do better? A repetitive soldering job, for ex- 
ample, that even skilled workers have to fuss over? 
Or a surface or spot hardening job where you can't 
localize the heat the way you'd like to? The chances 
are that electronic heat can do it in a small fraction 
of the time required by your present method—do it 
with almost unbelievable accuracy. 


The above case histories are typical of the speed- 
up obtained in hundreds of shops with G-E elec- 
tronic heaters. These versatile heaters enable you to 
braze, harden, anneal, or solder with a degree of 


Solders 900 seams per hour. one girl 


with one G-E electronic heater turns out twice 


Turn on the ELECTRONIC HEAT! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Althou; 

‘ ciably 

Hardens clutch jaws in 17 seconds. , MBssing 
pat pos 
The re 


G-E electronic heater localizes the heat, withou 


hardening the rest of the clutch plate. No dis. J}ekers W 
tortion. No scale. (Kansas) plants 
' ension 


and | 
aller st 
if work 
ir jobs 
se dis 
price CI 
t as eff 
natio 
big On 
ly po: 


Anneals screw tips at half the cost. 
Without affecting the threads, a single G-E 
heater anneals 100,000 thumbscrews a day— 


and with absolutely uniform results. (Illinois) 


control that will astonish you. They facilitate quick 
production shifts, because of the variety of shapes 
and sizes a single heater can handle. And—- 
operators can be trained to get consistent results in 
a matter of hours. 

If you expect to find ceilings over your selling 
prices, now is the time to start tearing out the floor 
under production costs. There are a lot of electrical 


ways we can help you. One of them is with 
G-E ELECTRONIC HEATERS. 


Apparatus Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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rices Dwarf Wages as Issue 


Ford, Chrysler, and RCA settlements establish zone in 
ich pay question can be compromised. Industry shifts emphasis 
obtaining a return on output that will enable it to foot the bill. 


Although the strike tide had not ap- 
ciably receded as January ended, 
ashington saw evidence that the first 
at postwar wage crisis was over. 

The return to work of packing house 
rkers when the government took over 
plants had been in part offset by an 
ension of the farm equipment walk- 
and the outbreak of a number of 
aller strikes. Nearly a million and a 
f workers still remained away from 
it jobs. While ostensibly engaged in 
e disputes, they were out because 
rice crisis had developed which was 
as effective as a wage crisis in stilling 
nation’s productive machinery. 

ig Question Answered—It was cer- 
ly possible to contend that the argu- 


= 


ment over wage rates was ended. The 
answer had been given to the big ques- 


tion—at what level would the broad 
union demand for a 30% hourly wage 
increase be compromised? It was to 


be found in agreements the C.1.0. made 
this week with Ford, Chrysler, and 
RCA, calling for pay boosts of 18¢, 
184¢, and 174¢ per hour respectively 

It had been foreshadowed by the 
settlement, for an 18% wage increase, 
of the strike which had brought on 
government seizure of the oil industry 
(page 89). It had been nailed down 
conclusively by President Truman's 
statement to the press that the steel 
strikers should only go back to work if 
they received the 184¢-an-hour increase 


Signatures of union and management 
brought a happy ending last Saturday 
to contract negotiations between 
U.A.W. spokesmen and representa- 
tives of Ford (above, left) and Chrys- 
ler (above, right). But the day before 
—testifying before the Senate Labor 
Committee in Washington—Charles 
E. Wilson (left), president of General 
Motors, was adamant in his refusal 
of wage demands of United Auto 
Workers’ Walter Reuther (right), 
spark plug of the G. M. strike. The 
demands—technically—went back to 
the original 30% after G. M.’s refusal 
of the 17.4% increase recommended 
by the federal fact-finders. 


he had recommended they be given. 
e Bargaining Zone—Between the | 5¢- 
an-hour wage increase at which federal 
mediators had tried to win a settlement 
of the meat packing strike and the oil 
industry’s approximately 224¢ boost, 
most important employers and indus 
tries would find the pcint at which they 
could make a wage bargain. Fixing that 
point within such narrow limits, with 
the industry’s existing wage pattern 
taken into account, could hardly be 
cause for a continuing strike crisis 
There was some important bargain 
ing still to be done, but its scope and 
content were different from what had to 
be done a month ago. The real nego 
tiations now involved not industry and 
labor, but industry and government, and 
the real issue was no longer wages but 
prices. 
e Cases in Point—If this thesis required 
proof, it was to be found in the follow 
ing facts: Charles FE. Wilson of General 
Electric was not available for 
ences with labor mediators in New York 
this week. He was in Washington talk 
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ing with Kin authorities” about prices 
for clectrical products while the huge 
industry he represented produced not a 
single vacuum cleaner or waffle iron. 
Benjamin Fairless of U. S. Steel was 
nowhere near Pittsburgh, where the 
union officials who were keeping the 
steel industry strikebound had _ their 
headquarters. He, too, was in Washing- 
ton, talking about steel prices. 
0A White House Matter-OPA and 
the Office of Economic Stabilization 
knew no more than any outsider about 


some very imminent basic price adjust- 
ments. The matter was in the White 
House province, where bargains with 
business were going to be made. 

And what was holding up strike set- 
tlements was the knowledge that busi- 
ness’ bargaining position on prices 
would be weakened once production 
was resumed at a wage level that would 
satisfy the unions. Some significance, 
for example, was attached to the fact 
that Ford and Chrysler, which had 
signed with the C.1.0., had their prices 


already set, while the n 
Motors cars are still unpric« 
© A Tum in Events—The 

and Chrysler settlements, \ 
were not involved, were 

taken as representing a tun 
tion’s labor crisis. Althoug 
anywhere went back to w 
sult, General Motors was k 


cult position. 
ways maintained it met tic 
wages in the industry as a | 
policy. It could not much) longe 


That comp 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


FACTORY WORKERS IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


The impact of peace on employment, hours, take-home pay, 
and straight-time wages is revealed in the national averages 


STRAIGHT-TIME HOURLY EARNINGS 
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The end of the war accelerated a trend, already nearly 
two years old, which thinned out factory employment. 
The quick disappearance of nearly two million jobs 
within a month after V-] Day was nowhere near the 
dimension of the adjustment Washington expected, and 
the attainment of a plateau came faster than anticipated. 
Nor did war's end jolt straight-time hourly earnings—the 
cents-per-hour written into labor contracts—to the extent 
which labor leaders professed to fear. High paid jobs in 
the munitions industries were wiped out and some down- 


16 


grading occurred, but the average declined only abo 
4%. The work-week, however, although having 1% 
slightly from its September low, was still 9%, lower! 
November than in January. The modest decline in hout 
pay rates and the sharp drop in hours together accou 
for the heavy toll which the coming of peace exacted‘ 
the pay envelope. At $40.89, the weekly wage for the la 
available month had skidded $6.61, or 14%, from its ¥ 
time peak. It was this figure which the unions, throug 
their wage drives, were trying to more than make 
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iy raise its 134% wage increase offer. 
xising it to 17.4%, equivalent to 
would meet the recommendations 
the President’s fact-finding board, 
it to retain its claim to first place 
e industry's wage lineup, and satisfy 
ynion. A settlement on about that 
; seemed in the offing. 

ypomic Pressures—G. M., in a 
pable tax position for withstanding 
ong siege when the strike started 
y—Dec.1"45,p16), was also running 
» some economic pressures which in- 
nbly develop in a shutdown of such 
ation. The competition was sure 
+ G. M. has had to abandon plans 
putting into effect important tool- 
changes called for in 1947 models. 
¢ union, putting on all the heat it 
id muster, this week stopped all 
M. contract work in 165 tool and 
shops. 

his move is the first of its kind in 


100 I suto industry, although it has ample 


ecedent in other “secondary strikes.” 
Inder the Bench—C.1.0. members 
ho man these shops are simply put- 
yg G. M. jobs “under the bench,” 


%@voting their time to other jobs. To 


44 


our 
ou 


od ( 
} 
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lice the secondary strike, some of the 
o| and die makers who must neces- 
ily be laid off because of the G. M. 
bycott are being hired by the union 
$1 an hour. They work on commit- 
s checking on shops to make sure that 
b work is done on G. M. jobs. 

Security Compromise—The union se- 
rity-company security issue, which the 
otor companies have been insisting is 
great importance, was compromised 
the Ford and Chrysler settlements in 
way that foreshadows the pattern for 
.M. and a large part of the industrial 
ea the C.1.0. covers. 

The new contracts provide, in both 
stances, that “the union agrees that 
will not oppose the discharge or dis- 
pline of anyone who instructs, leads, 
induces another employee to take 
prt in an unauthorized strike.” 
Maintenance of union membership 
mains. 

Without Fanfare—!Aeanwhile, the 
age picture was further crystallized by 
mtracts signed without fanfare in 
her industrial fields. 

Some important new settlements: 
AF.L.’s window glass cutters won 
|.25-a-day increases from  Libbey- 
pwens-Ford and Pittsburgh Plate. 
Skilled workers at Bausch & Lomb 
0. plants won 15%. 

C.L.O. gas, coke, and chemical work- 
hs got 13% to 17% increases from 13 
ompanies. 
One Rubber Settlement—A relatively 
mor settlement may set the pace for 
n industry-wide settlement in rubber 
eiberling Rubber Co. and the C.1.O. 
greed to a 12¢ increase, with the union 
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VETERANS BONUS MARCH: 1946 STYLE 


Up the steps of Pennsylvania’s Capitol Hill march C.I.O. electrical workers— 
most claiming to be veterans—to demand a special legislative session to revise 
state unemployment compensation laws. Converging on Harrisburg from 
throughout the state, the veteran-strikers contend they're denied jobless insur- 
ance until federal G.I. benefits are exhausted. They not only ask an amended 
law but seek a state bonus to match Army mustering-out pay plus funds for 
temporary housing. The bonus alone would cost $360 million, officials said. 


having the right to reopen negotiations 
if major Akron companies sign up for 
more than 12¢. 

The International Assn. of Machin- 
ists (A.F’.L., suspended) accepted an 
18¢-an-hour, across-the-board increase at 
the Lockheed-Vega Aircraft Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

e Trucking Accord—In the Midwest, 
trucking companies and 7,000 A.F.L. 
teamsters agreed on a 15% increase— 
or $1.02-a-day increases for long hauls 
and $1-a-day for drivers on short trips. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
and C.I.O. Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union settled on a 124¢-an- 
hour increase. 

The Massachusetts Leather Mfg. 

Assn and several independent New 
England manufacturers signed with the 
International Fur & Leather Workers 
Union for 15% raises. 
e Textiles and Clothing—Scttlements 
were being reported steadily in the tex- 
tiles and clothing industries at 174% 
(about 15¢ an hour) and a minimum 
wage of 75¢ an hour in woolen and 
worsted mills. American Woolen Co., 
Botany, and a number of New Jersey 
mills were already signed up. 

C.1.0.’s | Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America gained increases 
ranging from 20% to 31% for 150,000 
employees of the Clothing Manufactur- 
ers Assn. of the U. S., which covers 
about 90% of all workers in the men’s 
and boys’ clothing fields. 


Clothes for U. S. 


OPA and CPA are expected 
to provide incentives that will 
set production drive in motion 
to meet overwhelming demand. 


Clothing production, not immedi 
ately lashed by nationwide strike waves, 
may yet prove to be one of the bright 
spots in an otherwise dreary civilian 
goods picture. 

Producers, given just a little more en 

couragement by the government, ar¢ 
ready to move ahead full speed. 
e Present Strategy—Indications now ar 
that production and price agencies 
will give an incentive here, an incentive 
there, a price boost where it will do th« 
most good, cost-plus if it helps. But 
by no means will they stray far from the 
master plan based on (1) OPA’s price 
averaging technique (MAP), which 
forces as much volume at low price 
lines as is reached in the upper brackets, 
and (2) Civilian Production Adminis 
tration’s M-328b program (BW —Feb 
24’45,p18), which lends priorities aid 
to low-cost garment fabricators. ‘That's 
the strategy at the moment. 

Both agencies intend to maintain ma 
jor controls now in effect 
¢ Point of Departure—OPA has stated 
that MAP in its basic form will stay; 
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CPA this week demonstrated that its 
second quarter programs for funneling 
rayon, wool, and cotton fabrics into 
critically short items will greatly resem- 
ble the schedules now in effect. It’s 
from this point on that the liberalization 
starts. 

Women’s clothing makers are begin- 
ning to get enough fabrics to meet low- 
end (i.e. low-priced) needs of consum- 
ers. Where they run into snags on 
their MAP calculations, OPA is ex- 
—_ to ease penalty provisions to 
1elp them over the barriers. _ 

e Hoarding?—There is one gloomy spot 
in an otherwise encouraging picture: 
Unless there is early assurance of a con- 


LAUNDRY APPEAL 


Two more washday challengers have 
entered the postwar lists. Claiming 
to employ a new principle, Apex Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., Cleveland, puts 
clothes in a “basket” of perforated alu- 
minum and magnesium, equipped 
with a series of baffles. The baffles 
and the clothes revolve; the basket 
bounds up and down, the combined 
motion reportedly cleansing the 
clothes with a minimum of fabric 
wear. For lighter duty work, 1900 
Corp. of St. Joseph, Mich., displays a 
6-gal. Baby Whirlpool portable washer 
(left). Only 20 in. high, it holds one 
sheet and pillowcase, or 22 diapers, or 
a two days’ supply of feminine laun- 
dry. It sells for $27.50. 


tinuance of price controls beyond OPA’s 
present deadline (the Stabilization Act 
expires June 30 if not reenacted), hoard- 
ing of textiles and items of finished 
clothing against a price rise is likely to 
become a chronic problem. 

Shoe manufacturers were given a re- 
cent price boost which should go a 
long way to bring production up (BW 
—Dec.8’45,p28). Revisions in the nylon 
hose control will iron out some inequi- 
ties which have been retarding ship- 
ments. 

e Men’s Suits—Chester Bowles and 
J. D. Small, OPA and CPA chiefs, 
egged on by veterans’ complaints, and 
Senate inal Cnichinnh committee probes, 


are much more concerned 
about getting popularly p 
suits and overcoats on retail rac, 
that’s where the emphasis is .jif;;,. 

CPA, earlier this month, alter; Sip 


ed ma 


wool-channeling Schedule K : \.> 

to allow men’s wear items hi ier cys led 
points. This means that men’: .. bbit 
and overcoats sold by manu: cturen le 
$22.50, and by retailers at . bout © rflov 
get first choice on needed » iterial 

use of CC ratings. Fabric prices ,,.umusine 
adjusted to tie in with this ch, 
Now CPA plans to raise the cy: “fine 
levels on made-to-measure 9 a ; que 


from $22.50 to $28.50. This 
mit the neighborhood tailor to ge» 
terials for men’s garments and sci] +, 
at a better markup. ~~ 
e Impetus From OPA-—Th< Bow 
agency, to give drive to men’s fj, 
output, intends to exempt from its igs) 
MAP restrictions all fabrics made } 
low these cut-off points. Lining; , 
also getting attention. 

Manufacturers claim that rayon jj; 
ings are just about the narrowest bott 
neck in the trade. So OPA and cpqgpation 
with the sanction of Stabilization 4 
ministrator John C. Collet, promix 
rayon mills a 10% incentive price 1 
if they lift production on these §3- 
140-sley twills and serges. 

The mills were pleased. They ; 
plied that they would meet an estimate 
deficit of 11,000,000 yd. of lining : 
terials for the first six months of # 
year, and would even surpass it } 
6,000,000 yd.—if the inducement w 
granted. 
© No Rise at Retail—Price increases 1 
sulting from the 10% rise will } 
passed on by the converters, but 
sorbed by manufacturers, it is expected 
so that no price rise at retail will res 

One more hurdle remains to >} 
cleared—suit makers’ pricing. In 
forthcoming men’s clothing order, OP. 
undertakes to scrap present men’s sul 
controls, and substitute a cost-plus ty 
of restriction. Low-end producers are t 
be granted a higher margin, while bette 
suit manufacturers face a cut in markup 

OPA gives assurance that this wi 
mean no over-all increase in price. 
© To Be Swallowed?—It is on this latte 
point that producers balk. A genet 
wage boost of from 20% to 25% t 
men’s clothing workers was granted | 
December. Under the pending OP: 
order, this would have to be swallow 
by the manufacturer. 

As yet there is nothing in the draft 
the regulation to indicate that a maj 
compensation is in the offing. Howeve! 
Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalg 
mated Clothing Workers, after a recest 
White House visit, was very confider 
about a price adjustment based on th 
wage increase. 
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ry, No Rooms 


Six months after V-J Day, 
led travelers still line up 
sbbies. Hotelmen expect the 


flow to continue. 


siness travelers who expected some 
of the hotel jam after the war- 
finding themselves herded into 
; queues that are longer than ever, 
sking each other plaintively, “How 
» rooms are harder to get than 
re?” 
yrried room clerks and managers 
time out to explain that the basis 
e stampede is national but with 
) aggravations. Travel of Army and 
personnel still is heavy. So is that 
Hmilies and friends who want to 
their heroes before they are dis- 
ged. Lifting of the ban on conven- 


led s by the Office of Defense Trans- 
ad Cpqgetion has also increased the difficul- 
tion qq of finding rooms by loosing a flood 
promis png pent-up delegates to the congre- 
rrice e ons of business and other organiza- 
» oc nS. 
i rch Respite—Maybe—Some hotel 
They smeatives see a ray of hope in release 
stimarelamte Office of Defense Transportation 
ine mageulimans on Mar. 15 for trips of 
of thie than 250 miles (page 24). It is as- 
; jt yggged that the rule against such trips 
nt wee things tougher for the hotels be- 


e it forces the traveler to sleep at 
otel rather than on the train. Thus 
pther times a buyer going from Bos- 


pases 1g 


at his destination, spend.the day at 
business, sleep a second night in a hotel, 
and return on the third day. The net 
result is a demand for two extra rooms 
in the hotels. 

But the more realistic don’t expect 
abolition of the Pullman embargo to 
help the sorely pressed inns. They say 
that any relaxing of the rules is going 
to stimulate the pleasure tripper. It is 
more likely to do so now because there 
is plenty of scratch available with which 
to gratify the nation’s itching foot. 

e Strikers and Buyers—Some hotel off- 
cials are certain that the wave of strikes 
has added to the demand for rooms. 
Striking workers who accumulated over- 
size nest eggs in cash and war bonds 
now coast along on assurances of better 
pay when they return to their jobs. So 
they enliven their vacation by a fling 
in the nearest big town. Unlike their 
wartime excursions, the current pleasure 
forays don’t end with some foreman 
making dirty cracks about absenteeism. 

In addition an unprecedented crush 

of retail buyers is descending on the 
principal market cities. These frantic 
wretches are trapped between the im- 
portunities of threadbare but well-heeled 
customers, and suppliers who find it 
difficult or impossible to offer respect- 
able merchandise and meet promised 
deliveries. 
e One Explanation—“In normal times,” 
muses the manager of a hospice in New 
York’s garment district, “the buyer of a 
department store came into town at 
will, spent three or four days accumulat- 
ing choice styles and the same number 
of nights acquiring whoopee and hang- 
overs at the expense of the manufac- 
turers. He returned home full of good- 
will and the assurance that his orders 
would reach him on time with values up 
to samples.” 


And now? 

“A buyer can’t find anything worth 

buying in three or four days. It takes 
weeks. Moreover, recent experience has 
taught him that promises of delivery 
are too often mockeries. So he tries 
to stay in New York until his goods 
are shipped. Also, instead of one buyer, 
the visitation may consist of an as- 
sistant to help track down merchandise 
and even the owner of the store, who 
rejuvenates ancient trade friendships to 
obtain special treatment. ‘The tide is 
swelled by merchants who formerly re- 
lied on traveling salesmen, who now feel 
that only a leap into the New York bed- 
lam will produce results.” 
e To Have and to Hold—Hotelmen 
meet this mass impact as best they can. 
In the Hotel Assn. of New York City 
there are some 200 houses with a total 
of 83,000 rooms. (The Waldorf is the 
biggest outside.) Of the 83,000, a 
daily set-aside of 2,000 rooms is reserved 
for servicemen. In the scramble for 
the rooms that are left, the hotels quite 
logically “take care” of their old cus- 
tomers. 

Artful devices are employed by others 
to obtain sleeping quarters and to hold 
them thereafter. As a general rule, a 
guest must vacate after five days. To 
get around this the visitor tries to get 
five-day reservations in several hotels. 


Last week a San Franciscan wrote a 
friend in New York that he had to 
spend the following month in the 


metropolis and would the friend please 
make reservations in s:x hotels for the 
five days each. 

e Hotelmen’s Headache—The president 
of a dress manufacturing company, say, 
has important buyers he wants to make 
comfortable. He gives his secretary a 
list of 50 hotels to call for reservations. 
She may give fictitious names since she 
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poils of war, the Nazi heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen (left) 
Ml the Nipponese battleship Nagato (right) will be 
cluded among the 100 floating targets when the atomic 


bomb pits its strength against modern sea power at Bikini 
Atoll in the Marshalls next spring and summer. The 


project's code name is “Operation Crossroads” —a desig- 
nation with special meaning to heavy industries if the 
experiment proves present warships obsolete. 
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is not sure of the buyers’ arrival dates. 
The incoming Fons aad is supplied 
with the name under which he must 
register. Or in the case of a very, very 
important customer, a manufacturer will 
make several reservations just to be sure 
that one bed is available. Hotels try 
to discourage such practices by requir- 
ing written er which give them 
something to check on. 

Once he is installed, it is a job to 
get the guest out. Too often a buyer 
whose five days are up on Friday decides 
to stay over the week end. If these stick- 
ers are old friends of the house, the 
extension may be overlooked. Often, 
however, the guest who overstays re- 
turns to find his things packed and in 
the checkroom, his room occupied. 

e Tenting Tonight—It is these hold- 
overs who slow down room turnover 


and upset calculations for accommodat- 
ing incoming guests. The results are 
evident in cots in ball rooms, dining 
rooms, or other public chambers. For 
the first time in its history, the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel this winter had cots in its 
executive offices. 

Other cities can match New York’s 
difficulties. In Chicago a study shows 
how the hotel shortage is complicated 
by permanent tenants who have been 
unable to find any other housing. L. B. 
Ermeling, secretary-treasurer of the 
Greater Chicago Hotel Assn., figures 
that of the 135,000 rooms in the 
city’s 1,835 hotels, only 25,000 are avail- 
able for transients. Roomless conven- 
tion guests have to be sent to out-of- 
town hotels, sometimes in towns that 
are as far away as Kenosha or Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


The Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
Plaza. . 
Pennsylvania. . . 
New Yorker. . 
Biltmore. . 


The City 
New York 


Blackstone. ... 
Drake 


Morrison 


Chicago. . 


Palmer House. . 
Sherman. . 
Stevens... 


Hay-Adams. 
Mayflower. . 


Washington... .. 


Shoreham. . . 
Statler . 
Wardman Park.... 


Book-Cadillac. . . 
Detroit-Leland. 
Fort Shelby 


a ee 


Statler. 


Wardell-Sheraton 


Fairmount 
Drake- Wiltshire. 


San Francisco... . 


St. Pramcis...... 
Mark Hopkins. . 
Palace 


Ambassador. . . 
Biltmore. . 


Los Angeles..... 


Clark. 


Mayfair. . 
Mayflower 
Town House 


“Reservations, Please’—A Sampling 


On Jan. 22 reservation desks of hotels in six key cities were called for 
single rooms. The date of desired occupancy was given as Feb. 18—almost 
four weeks later. Replies shown below indicate that the outlook runs from 
spotty to impossible, but give travelers a fair idea of what to expect: 


Commodore... ... eee Feb. 18 


.. Sold out for Feb. 18 


Willard............... Yes—for Feb. 18 


Whittier (residential) . . . 


(residential)......... O.K. for Feb. 18 


Sir Francis Drake...... Nothing from Feb. 17 to Feb. 20 


Holly wood-Roosevelt ids 


The Response 
Nothing till Mar. 1 
We'll have something about Feb. 15 
Nothing before Mar. 15 
Nothing till Mar. 4 
Booked solid through February 


Nothing for six weeks 

Make request in writing and we'll see 

Write request and we'll have room 
Feb. 18 

Single for Feb. 18 O.K. 

Single for Feb. 18 O.K. 


Nothing for Feb. 18 

Room available for Feb. 18, but one 
night only 

Yes — for Feb. 18 

Yes — for Feb. 18 

Yes — for Feb. 18 


No single Feb. 18 due to convention 

Single available for Feb. 18 

No phone reservations but have 
room Feb. 18 

Nothing to Feb. 25 

Nothing for Feb. 18 


No single Feb. 18 but have $14 suite 

Have room for Feb. 18 but please 
write in 

Single for Feb. 18 O.K. 

Single for Feb. 18 O.K. 

Small suite available 


No reservations by phone 

Sorry — can take care of old cus- 
tomers only 

Nothing in February 

Nothing in February 

Single O.K. for Feb. 18 

No reservation so far in advance 

Nothing in February 
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Minerals Short 


Ickes plea for siockpii 
stirs up strong opposition {x 
mine operators. War's deplej 


cost the U. S. $36 billion, 


Nature’s bill for domest; mineral 

sources gobbled up by thc war. 
presented this week by Secictary of 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. Although 
national cupboard is by no ieans } 
Ickes points to an alarming |ist of ¢ 
ages caused by prodigious c\pending 
more than 30 essential minerals, Ug 
reserves of 22 of these ‘blue g 
minerals are not big enough to hay 
years, a period longer thar any ne 
America has known in thie last | 
years. 
e Operators Disagree—Iches , 
found little sympathy at a Colo 
Mining Assn. conference last wee 
Denver, where the western operat 
plumped for an end of government ¢ 
trols and for higher prices to b> 
marginal ore lands into production 
to encourage exploration. This 
maintains that the U. S. still has » 
tively large mineral resources despite 
war's depletion. While the opert 
agree in theory that strategic mine 
should be stockpiled, they demand 
steady market for domestic ores 3 
oppose foreign buying as advocated 
Ickes. 

Minerals for making modern we 

ons, and fuel for propelling them, p 
civilian needs, cost the U. S. $361 
lion during the war years and took fr 
the earth six times as much as in 
year of normal production. This | 
staggering 20% of the total output d 
ing the 65-year period from 155 
1945. Metals produced during five | 
years were valued at $11,002,000,5 
fuels $20,748,300,000, and nonmetal 
minerals like graphite, talc, and pot 
at $4,480,000,000. 
e Cream Already Skimmed-- Unies: | 
likely new discoveries of vast new 
posits of natural resources are mace 
unless replacements in the form 
imports are made, Ickes warns, anot! 
war will find America crippled. 

Now that the cream of high 
ores is almost gone, the Bureau 
Mines has speeded up studies of te 
niques to utilize marginal deposits. ¢ 
man methods of making gasoline, | 
cants, and edible fats from lows 
coal (BW —Dec.1"45,p73) are & 
used here. And because petroleum 
serves appear to be only enough t 
about 20 vears, President Truman P 
claimed federal jurisdiction over 


helf 


000 sq. mi. of continental shel! 
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OR GOOD NEIGHBORS AND GOOD BUSINESS 


Palisades Park, N. J., some 300 new trucks and passenger cars from the Ford 
dgewater plant await shipment—not to the clamoring home market but to 
pith America, reportedly Peru and Venezuela. Until enough cars can be 


-tion .gpmmed out to make a real splash in the almost empty home bucket, much out- 
ris guomut is headed for foreign channels. Thus industry avoids friction in the domes- 
has mile market, wins a vital toehold abroad—in competition with other countries 
“Spit [iat are pushing exports to rebuild their own economy. 
Operat ; 
f 
mines 
emand ; ~ es 
; bunding the U. S. and territories where only by act of Congress, and then only 
pana, ; aes. ng 
cates qggpore ol and minerals may be found after six months’ notice. ‘The latter 
“BBW —Oct.6'45,p42). provisions obviously are aimed to pro- 
is Plea for Stockpiling—The U. S. is al- tect the domestic market. 
nes ““Hiady a “have not” nation in regard to Bureau of Mines figures on 1945 pro- 
em, Dp © . . ° e A 
<>, \ppper, lead, zinc, cadmium, mercury, duction of minerals and mineral prod- 
sok oman, nickel, tin, asbestos, anti- ucts list their value at $8,067,000,000, 


pony, tungsten, gold, silver, and in- 
strial diamonds, according to the 


$ In 


ma ison report to Ickes last spring 
Pcs) PW —May19°45,p70). Substantial im- 
a of these items were needed be- 
ooo pee the war and became hard to get 
mexmng. the war. Almost all the tin, 
d pot iomium, manganese, nickel, and in- 
strial diamonds used in American in- 
les QU are now imported. 
nev Qa °W information about known de- 
nade MO changing demands for minerals, 
ee d new (but more expensive) processes 
snot’ “Sing low-grade ores may extend 
“BB: time durin which U. S. resources 
— 2 fill demands. 
a Me Drop in Value—Stockpiling _legisla- 
of te ROW is on its way through Congress 
its. C at would cover critical materials of 
= i th domestic and foreign origin. Mine 


_Maperators are fairly well satisfied with 
; JP’ bill, which would give the stock- 
ling committee (made up of represen- 
tives of government departments and 


cog he industry) authority to buy surplus 
nm - MPategic minerals at not more than 
“yy eetket price, the minerals to be released 
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only a +.6% decrease from 1944 de- 
spite the war’s end in August. 


MISSISSIPPI TUNNEL 


To expedite traffic, particularly to 
New Orleans’ new air freight terminal 
at Alvin Callender Field, the city is 
considering a tunnel beneath the Mis- 
sissippi River to connect the down- 
town section of the city with the West 
Bank. 

A survey to determine the economic 
feasibility of such a project was recently 
undertaken by Ole Singstad, the builder 


of Hudson River tunnels. He considers . 


the engineering difficulties minor. His 
survey will study costs and probable 
revenucs. 

The only span south of Baton Rouge 
at present is the Huey Long Bridge, 
some 20 miles above downtown New 
Orleans. Singstad’s survey was commis- 
sioned by the New Orleans Assn. of 
Commerce, which will be guided by it 
in deciding whether to plump for a 
bridge or a tunnel. 


Isthmus vs. Atom 


Congress hands War Dept. 
job of figuring how to enlarge 
and defend Panama Canal, and 
cut other seaways if needed. 


When the emergency ended at Pan- 
ama, long before V-E. and V-J days, the 
War Dept.’s canal engineers began 
studying measures for the future expan- 
sion and defense of ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt’s big ditch (BW —Aug.11°45,p64). 

To bring these studies into focus, 
the governor of the Canal Zone (a Wat 
Dept. functionary) has been instructed 
by Congress to submit his recommen- 
dations by Dec. 31, 1947. 

e Exploring the Future—In view of the 
unpredictability of weapons—with such 
possibilities as atom bombs electroni- 
cally guided through the air—the mili- 
tary is groping for defense methods. Ob- 
viously the Canal Zone is high on the 
list of key positions in this hemisphere. 

When Congress adopted the program 

for a third set of locks in 1939 (BW— 
Sep.9°39,p5), the expectation was that 
construction would be completed in 
1945. No increased commercial traffic 
capacity was deemed to be necessary 
until 1961, but with Hitler on the 
march in Europe, Congress had the 
possible needs of the Navy in mind. 
It was too late. The project was over 
taken by the war and work was sus- 
pended. Congress is calling for the new 
survey now, with the understanding that 
the 1961 traffic deadline shall not be set 
back by any projects that may be au 
thorized in addition to, or in licu of, the 
third locks. 
e Other Canals?—That the War Dept., 
which runs the Canal Zone, means to 
explore all possibilities is indicated by 
the congressional authorization. After 
directing the governor to estimate the 
cost of increasing the capacity and secur- 
ity of the canal for future commerce 
and defense needs, the act directs that 
he also make studies to detcrmine 
“whether a canal or canals at other loca- 
tions” may be more useful than the ex- 
isting channel with improvements. 

Congress goes so far as to stipulate 
that “any new means of transporting 
ships across land” be considered. 

This obviously refers to a Brobding 
nagian railroad, with beaching and haul- 
ing gear, proposed by inventors whom 
the experts laughed out of Washington 
a few years back. 

@ Possible Recommendations—Canal en- 
gineers have several projects in mind, 
of which any or several may be recom- 
mended. What seems desirable now 
may look different after the Army and 
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Navy finish testing atom explosives in 
water, or learn more about guided mis- 
siles. 

One possibility is completion of the 

third set of locks, on which $70 million 
has been spent in excavation. These 
locks would have chambers 140 ft. wide 
by 1,200 ft. long, to accommodate larger 
future ships, as compared with present 
locks of 110 ft. by 1,000 ft. The third 
set would be one-quarter to one-half 
mile distant from present locks, and 
thus would fall into a separate bomb- 
target pattern. Desirability of grouping 
new locks with old, on the Pacific end, 
so as to form a larger ship anchorage 
basin, is being considered. Even greater 
lock dimensions than those proposed are 
under study. 
e No Locks at All?—In greater favor 
than it was before development of the 
atom bomb is the proposal to drop the 
entire canal to sea level, at a cost of 
around one billion dollars, thus elimi- 
nating all locks and removing the chief 
danger from bombing: loss of Gatun 
Lake supply water by enemy action 
against dams and locks. This would re- 
quire a cut from the present maximum 
water level of 85 ft. 

With greater risks in future war, engi- 
necrs will study other canal locations, 
and the possibility of having at least 
two canals. A cut about 175 miles long, 
through land elevations of 100 ft. maxi- 
mum, could be made in Nicaragua, in- 
corporating Lakes Nicaragua and Man- 
agua. This was formerly thought to be 
feasible only by using six sets of locks, 
but a sea level project undoubtedly will 
be reconsidered. 


Termination O. K. 


Hinckley’s resignation is 
accompanied by report showing 
good progress on settlement of 
$64 billion war contracts. 


Robert H. Hinckley, Director of Con- 

tract Settlement, was packing up this 
week to leave Washington after 18 cool 
and fairly comfortable months on what 
once threatened to be one of the hottest 
spots in town. His departure means that 
the government’s program for settling 
terminated war contracts now is over the 
hump, even though a lot of the final 
checks remain to be written. 
e No New Regulations—The last quar- 
ter of 1945 put the contract termination 
system on a sink-or-swim basis. In the 
rush of terminations, claims, and plant 
clearance requests that followed the 
collapse of Japan, there was no more 
time for abstract planning and experi- 
ment. 

When the rush began to subside, 
Hinckley was able to report that the 
termination program was paddling along 
nicely. During the crucial last quarter, 
the Office of Contract Settlement did 
not have to issue a new regulation or 
order any major change in the planned 
procedure. As far as top planning and 
coordination. were concerned, the job 
was pretty well whipped by the end 
of the year. 

e Going With Network—With this pic- 
ture in front of him, Hinckley turned 


In 1942, before the war halted w ae on the third set of Panama Canal locks, 
bulldozers had completed $70 million worth of excavation (above). Today, 
fate of the project may depend on what the atomic bomb does in sea tests. 
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in his resignation, effective | 
alieady has been signed up 
dent and director by Amer 
casting Co., which is contro 
ward J. Noble, once a 
Hinckley’s in the Civil Aero: 
thority. 

H. Chapman Rose, deput 
and once an Army procurem 
will take over Hinckley’s job { 
few months. By the end of | 
latest, termination officials 
they will be able to shut up 
turn over their few remaining 
—mainly the appeals boar 
Office of War Mobilization . 
version. 

Along with his resignation | linc 
turned in his sixth quarterly 
Congress. This gives a summa: 
tract termination in the past 
one-half. 

e Better Than It Looks—Acx 
Hinckley’s figures, 303,000 pi 
tracts involving commitments of S64 
lion have been terminated sinc 

of war production. Of these, a 

000, representing commitn 
$30 billion had been settled by t 
of 1945. 

In some respects this is a bett 
than it looks. The contracts that 
still unsettled generally are the 
ones involving complicated in\ 
and an intricate set of claims from 
contractors. Procurement officials and 
contractors have been putting ina 
of work on these, but their progr 
won’t show until the final settk 
are buttoned up. Of the 53,000 
tracts that were unsettled at the en 
the year, about 18,000 were covered | 
claims that had been filed but not yet 
approved. The rest—the slowest and 
most troublesome of the lot—had 1 
reached the claim stage. 

e Rush to Clear Plants—All in all, ter- 
mination officials estimate that consid- 
erably less than 5% of the 168,(00 u- 
settled contracts pending at V-] Day 
terminated since then will stiil be hang- 
ing fire by the middle of the year. Aside 
from a few fixed price contracts that 
involve particularly tough technic 
problems, the last to be finished pr 
ably will be the cost-plus contract 
which require extra auditing and usua 
cover especially complicated production 
processes. 

For the last four or five months mos 
contractors have been more anxious 
get their plants cleared of governmen! 
property than to work out a cash s* 
tlement on their terminated order 
From April, 1945, to the end of th 
year, termination officials received 135, 
000 requests for plant clearanc: -103; 
000 of them after V-J Day. 

e Few Financial Worries—By the \ 
end, officials had acted on 107.000 ¢ 
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: ; rather than integrated planning, 


of business insurance can be costly 


“Sto any business. 


It is our business to solve the in- 
creasingly intricate problems of 
t be business insurance, acting as the 
id not representative of the insured. For 
Il, ters large firms or corporations this 
task requires a well-rounded 


Day oF brokerage organization—many men 


ies JOHNSON & HIGGINS . 


probs _ Insurance Brokers compensation for such complete 


tracts, 63 WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5 


versed in various subjects, many de- 
partments, many facilities. Yet our 


services is not an extra fee from 


we CHICAGO + DETROIT + TORONTO - WINNIPEG b es : h 
LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - VANCOUVER you, but a brokerage paid by the 
ail PHILADELPHIA * BUFFALO - HAVANA + MONTREAL insurance companies. Our basic 


edhe principle is ‘“‘no axe to grind —but 
h set: | yours.”” Ask any Johnson & Higgins 


office for full information. 


vor BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 


No Tree Too an 
Chain Saw 


Fells and bucks pine or hardwood 
with equal efficiency. Cuts trees 
closer to ground, leaves shorter 
stumps and adds lumber to every 
tree. 


Many times faster than hand oper- 
ated cross-cut saw. Readily port- 
able — no bulky compressor or 
generator sets, air hose or cable 
needed. 


Inexperienced men can operate a 
Mall Chain Saw after a few instruc- 
tions. Ease of operation reduces 
fatigue — increases each worker’s 
output. 

Powerful 2-cycle gasoline engine has 
handle throttle and stall proof clutch. 
Makes vertical, horizontal, and all angle 
cuts with speed and precision. Pneu- 
matic and Electric models available. 
Also Electric Chain Sharpeners. 


Write for literature and prices. Demon- 
strations can be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
7768 South Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, Ill, 


*25 Years of 
“Better Tools For Better Work" 


PORTABLE 
POWER 
TOOLS 


these requests, and in the final quarter, 
only 5.3% of the plant clearances took 
longer than the 60 days the law allows 
the government to get its property out 
of the contractor's shop. Hinckley esti- 
mates that by the end of the year, the 
plant clearance job was roughly half 
done. 

Worries about interim financing, 

which plagued contractors a year or so 
ago, have turned out to be a false alarm. 
Although OCS made elaborate prepara- 
tions to provide contractors with funds 
while their own money was tied up in 
terminated contracts, comparatively few 
manufacturers have drawn on all the 
resources open to them. 
e Settlements Up to 12.7%—Hinckley 
figures that contractors now have rough- 
ly $3,500,000,000 tied up in unsettled 
war contracts (in other words, a little 
better than 10¢ on each dollar of com- 
mitments). To help carry this, they have 
$890 million in partial payments, 
$30 million in special termination loans 
(T-loans), and a large part of the 
$480 million outstanding in guaranteed 
production loans and the $600 million 
in advance payments. 

From the government’s viewpoint, 
termination still is coming cheap in 
comparison with the volume of can- 
celed commitments. Since July 1 set- 
tlements have averaged 12.7% of the 
fixed-price commitments involved. This 
was a sizable jump over the previous 
average of 7.6%, but officials had ex- 
pected the settlement rate to rise with 
the end of the war when it would ne 


Favored Leaf 


Flue-cured tobacco cro, 
far from sharing price woes 
burley, is so much in dema 
that acreage will be upped. 


Colonels in Kentucky’ gislaty 
watching prices for burley tob.cco ty 
ble at auction markets (B\\ —Jan. | 
'46,p44), orate: “The buyers are ; bbi 
our boys.” fj 

Growers of burley leaf (Kent, 
produced two-thirds of the 1945 ¢ 
eight other states, notably | en: 


Nesse 


the other third) are even m © point 
in their charges of collus raid 
against buyers. They are fuminz, as thg 


did in the depressed markcts of 4 
thirties, that it’s time the Dept ; 
Justice took a hand. , 
© Too Much?—Impartial observers « 
gest simply, “Maybe there’s too my 
burley.” 
Wherever the truth lies, the 194 
crop will bring a disappointing ret 
The yield was a record 603,000.) 
(against the 1934-43 average of 33 
000,000). But it was grown on ab 
6% more acres than 1944’s 591,00 
Ib., which means higher product 
costs per pound. And the avers 
when. the auctions’ results 
tabulated, will be way below what t 
growers hoped to realize. 
e A Good Start, But—At the opening — 


longer be possible to divert inventories the burley markets the first | the di 

to other war production, December, all the high expectut line b 

Dos 

produ 

fleet ¢ 

Short Pullman Runs Restored Feb. 15 we 

Short sleeping car runs of 351 to be allowed between Chicago and D — 

450 miles will be permitted after Feb. _ troit, 272 miles, Des Moines “ 
15 when the Office of Defense Trans- St. Louis, 294, and Evansville, Ind., 

portation modifies its set-aside order 284. Also affected are runs betwee Thi 

of last July and begins restoring 895 Dallas and Little Rock, 332, New sylvan 


Pullmans to the railroads for civilian 
use. After Mar. 1, Pullmans for trips 
of 251 to 350 miles will be available, 
and after Mar. 15 for runs under 250 
miles. Ticket reservation limitations, 
which have been 14 days prior to use 
since Sept. 9, will end Mar. 15, so 
far as ODT is concerned. 

Trips that will be restored Feb. 15 
include Buffalo to New York 427 
miles, New York to Pittsburgh, 440, 
Chicago to Kansas City, 436, Chi- 
cago to Minneapolis, 417, Dallas to 
Baton Rouge, 411, Spokane to Port- 
land, 377, and Miami to Jacksonville, 
366. 

After Mar. 1 Pullman service will 


York and Norfolk, 346, and Sai with 


Francisco and Reno, 272. 


Mar. 15 will restore such popula ferent 
runs as New York to Boston, all handl 
miles, New York to Washingto lon f 
232, Cleveland to Cincinnati 039 M 
Chicago to Toledo, 231, and Seattk -™ 
to Portland, 183. mag 

A sharp dwindling in troop move Traile 
ments, which reached their peak in tials f 
December, plus the completion o! betwe 
1,200 new troop sleepers, permits t the plants 


return of the 895 Pullmans. The 630 
military will then have more sleepers pe 
than it had during the December additi 
rush, but it insists it needs and will direc’ 
use them. 
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HEART OF AMERICA’S mass production system is 
the die casting process—often called the straightest 
line between raw material and finished product. 


Doehler-Jarvis Corporation, the world’s largest 
producer and finisher of die castings, employs a 
feet of 33 Fruehauf Trailers to speed production 
and delivery of die-cast parts for automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators, washing machines and count- 
less other articles. 


TRAILERS CONNECT PLANTS 
The corporation has factories in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Illinois and Michigan. And 
with work in process on more than 10,000 dif- 
ferent parts, there’s a lot of material to be 
handled ... 74 mil- 
lion pounds a month. 


Maintaining pre- 
tise schedules, the 
Trailers keep mate- 
nals flowing smoothly 
between the several 
Plants . . . 175 to 
630 miles apart. In 
addition, they make 
direct deliveries to 


Only the Trailers stand idle during 
and Trucks and 
drivers are constantly busy. 


HOW DOEHLER-JARVIS CORPORATION BALANCES 
STRAIGHT-LINE PRODUCTION WITH THE TRAILER DELIVERY METHOD 


customers-—and bring back” ingots and other raw 
materials on the return trips. 


Trailer loads range up 
to 15 tons... average 
about 10 tons... and all 
but the heaviest are pulled 
with 2%-ton trucks. 


Doehler-Jarvis Corpora- 
tion utilizes Trailer effi- 
ciency and economy still 
further. In Toledo, for 
instance, one truck and driver handle four 
Trailers in a “shuttle” operation between two 
plants and the warehouse. While three Trailers are 
being loaded or unloaded at factory or warehouse 
docks, the truck is en route with the fourth Trailer. 
One truck and driver actually do the work of four. 


CHALLENGE YOUR HAULING COSTS 


Whether your transportation is long distance 
hauling or city deliveries, it’s likely that Fruehauf 
Trailers will do your job better, and save you 
money, too. Call in a Fruehauf man today. 


loads range up to 16 

fons . . . are pull 

by trucks designed to 

carry only a fraction 
of that weight! 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
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Service in Principal Cities 


East ¢ 


t West... 
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- - «best served from 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY! 


There are a number of excellent industrial areas on the Pacific 
Coast. But very few, if any, offer distributing advantages com- 
parable to Santa Clara County. 


Study the map above. Isn’t it apparent, at a glance, that a Santa 
Clara County plant can distribute more economically and effi- 
ciently than those in less favored locations? 


On one hand is the Western mainland market—16 million peo- 
ple—with a purchasing power far in excess of the national aver- 
age—the most rapidly growing market in the country. Due to 
Santa Clara County’s central location it is obvious that no other 
area can offer such marked distribution economies. 


On the other hand is the Pacific Basin market—800 million 
people—ripe for development—best served from the docks of 
San Francisco Bay, only 30 miles from Santa Clara County. 


Doesn't this preferred location, offering all of the advantages 
of decentralized manufacturing, challenge you to learn all of 
the facts? 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Clear, concise, factual—"Post War Pacific Coast’ tells about the- 
vast Western and Pacific Basin markets. It's worth owning—and it's 
free, if you'll write on your business letterhead. 


DEPT. W, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY Zeon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


seemed justified. Prices starte.) of 4, 
$47 a cwt. and top bids at 29 y 
recorded at Cynthiana, Ky. 
But, just before Christm 
tom fell out. On Jan. 12, tl 
average was down to $37.3 { rk 
tucky. Abingdon, Va., say 
$33.67. Many buyers beg 
bids elicited by the aucti 
ing empty baskets over t 
they had spread on the flo 
Since that time there ha 
erate improvement in pri 
from 70¢ to $2.70 a cwt.—| 
tempers. 
e Many Suggestions—Kent 
Simeon §S. Willis flirted wit 


of a market holiday while he «sed ( 
gress and the Dept. of Ag: 

intervene. Farmers have come for 
with many suggestions, including § 
prices 4¢ a lb. below ceilings. The k 


tucky legislature is consid 

member commission to ass 

mate, orderly, honest, and bi 
sales....° 

Actually, though, the rec 
price of about $37 a cwt. giv: 
about $8 more than the leve! at 
federal price-supporting loan 
play. And current market 
are about double the prices ot 
six years ago. 

e What the Buyers Say—Buy 
tend that farmers brought in their 
tobacco for the opening of thx 
and that, encouraged by high 
tions, they rushed to dump 
heavy leaf which is less desi 
cigarets. (There was an unusual q 
tity of heavy leaf in the 1945 crop 
to adverse weather.) 

An OPA ceiling of $41 a cwt 
age for all grades was set as an 
tive price for burley, and $44.5 
the flue-cured which is the 
cigaret type. However, there is t 
interesting difference that each ind 
ual grade of burley (and there are ma 
has its own ceiling price, so that t 


$41 is a figure to cover the aver 


for the whole crop and it does : 
affect the sale of a given grade. | 


+h ot 


flue-cured ceiling is different in tha 


is the amount beyond which the buver 


average price paid for all graces cam 
go for the season. 

e How It Averages Up—In_ practic 
begins to appear that the average but! 
price of the season will be in the $ 
$40 range, and it is now known t 
through Jan. 18 flue-cured sales for t 


season (almost ended) of 1,158,! 04," 


Ib. brought the grower an average 
$43.79. Buyers were eager because fi 
cured is in such short supply the wor 
over that poorer, lower-than-averag¢ 


brought higher prices than wo ild not 


mally have been the case. 


, lo 
An unwieldy surplus of burley | 
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Cigar Leaf at Auction 


The auction method of market- 
ing tobacco was introduced in the 
pennsylvania Amish country this 
month. Some farmers held back 
part of their crop because of skep- 
ticism; Others because they were 
short of field help. 
eSince prices obtained were the 
highest in the 100-year history of 
Lancaster's cigar leaf crop, the 
skepticism is expected to disap- 

r. A member of the Growers 
Cooperative predicted that, with 
more manpower in prospect, most 
of the growers would turn to the 
auction method next year. 

More than 80.000 Ib. of leaf 

changed hands in the first few 
minutes of bidding. The price for 
wrappers climbed from 23¢ to 
414¢ per Ib.; filler went from 15¢ 
to 164¢. (OPA ceilings of 21¢ on 
wrappers and 7¢ on fillers were 
recently removed.) 
Most of the big company repre- 
sentatives did not bid, but went 
out next day to do their buying 
on the farm as in previous years. 
One seven-acre crop brought a 
peak of 45¢ per Ib. for fancy wrap- 
pers, with 15¢ for filler. 

Farmers in the district average 
1,300 to 1,500 Ib. per acre, supply 
about 90% of the crop for Penn- 
wlvania, which holds first place 
in cigar leaf production. 


me 265,000,000 Ib. will be a problem 
lowing the present season. Sen. Alben 
V. Barkley has indicated an interest in 
ploring the export possibilities for bur- 
ty, though burley export experience 
pdicates that this may not prove a 
ependable or expanding outlet. 

Only a Trickle—While about 35% 
f the tobacco in cigaret blends, most 
bipe tobacco, and much of other to- 
bacco products are burley, only a trickle 
las ever entered foreign trade. Flue- 
red normally constitutes about 52% 
bf the blend in cigarets, and in 1939, 
9.1% of total production or 358,000,- 
\) lb. were exported. 

In foreign trade flue-cured is known 
e world over as “bright Virginia to- 
bacco.” As much as 40% of production 
us been exported in some years. A pos- 
ible reason for this foreign preference 
o “bright Virginia tobacco,” in addi- 
ion to established usage, is its high sugar 
ontent. ‘The sugar content of burlcy is 
w by comparison, which accounts for 
i bitterness common to the leaf. 
Differences—Up to the point of har- 
est, the methods of growing burley 
pnd flue-cured are not dissimilar. But 
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More than 90% of 
all snow plow man- 
uvfacturers install 
Blackhawk Hydravu- 
lic units as stand- 
ard equipment. 


QUIPMENT manufacturers! 
Your customers enjoy extra 
security when your products 
are equipped with dependable 
Blackhawk Hydraulic Controls. 


Dependability is the direct result 
of 22 years of specialization in 
producing high-pressure hydrau- 
lics. Blackhawk builds pumps, 
rams, and valves for a wide va- 
riety of road machinery, produc- 
tion equipment, materials han- 
dling devices and other prod- 
ucts requiring powerful and 
controlled activation. 


Blackhawk Hydraulics operate 
at internal pressures up to 10,000 
pounds per square inch—that’s 


UEPERUABITY 


In Precision-Built Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydraulics 


TEN TIMES what's often found 
in ordinary hydraulics. Thus a 
more compact unit does the job 
— with less bulk, less weight, 
faster action, and easier instal- 
lation — all of which create 
lower cost and better operation. 


Blackhawk specializes in the 
mass production of high-pres- 
sure hydraulic units for practical 
installation on the products of 
manufacturers who sell in com- 
petitive markets. Submit your 
hydraulic questions to us. We 
will work with you in confi- 
dence. Write Blackhawk Mfg. 
Company, 5300 West Rogers 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BLACKHAWK 


This 21-pound ram — from the big 
line of standard Blackhawk Hydrau- 
lic Controls — does a 7-ton job 


burley is removed from the field for 
air-curing by cutting down the whole 
plant in a single stroke. Flue-cured 
must be carefully harvested by gather- 
ing the leaves from the stalks in the 
field, which requires a great deal of 
handling prior to the fiue-curing process 
in the barn. This means extra labor— 
perhaps $5 and $10 a cwt. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has al- 

ready announced a 10% increase in the 
national marketing quota for the 1946 
crop of flue-cured tobacco. It will be 
effected by adding 10% to the acreage 
allotment of each grower, as previously 
determined for this year under the 
marketing quota plan. 
e To Build Inventories—With this in- 
crease, the total will be around 1,250,- 
000 acres, or about 130,000 more than 
last year. The flue-cured quota has been 
upped to build up inventories in the 
next year or two not only in the United 
States but in much of the rest of the 
world, where supplies of cigaret and 
smoking tobacco are now at rock-bottom 
levels. 

Friends of the burley growers, on the 
other hand, want to see 1946 acreage 
curtailed rather than increased in view 
of the depressing oversupply which 
seems to be weighing down the mar- 
ket. Already action has been initiated 
in Washington, where the House of 
Representatives has approved a bill that 
is sponsored by Rep. John W. Flanna- 


gan (Va.), chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee. 

e Growers’ Referendums—This _ bill 
would lower marketing quotas for bur- 
ley this year and also would set up the 
machinery for growers’ referendums on 
quotas for both the burley and flue- 
cured crops of 1947. 

In the meantime, the heaviest user 

of both burley and flue-cured tobacco, 
the U. S. cigaret manufacturer is feel- 
ing the result of being pinched by 
rising leaf and labor costs—particularly 
some of the smaller producers. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp. announced 
last week that it is buying less than 
20,000,000 Ib. of its 52,000,000-Ib. al- 
lotment of burley tobacco this market- 
ing season, with an intimation that this 
action may have been caused by lack 
of profits on its 10-cent or economy- 
brand cigaret. 
e Holding the Line—Ceilings on the 
one-time 15¢ brand cigaret have re- 
mained unchanged throughout the war 
period despite sharply msing costs for 
both leaf tobacco and labor. OPA has 
so far not heeded the requests of ciga- 
ret manufacturers for a change, but 
Kentucky legislators were at the point 
of recommending a boost if it would be 
possible to arrange for all or most of 
the increase to go to the tobacco 
farmers. 

In the meantime, it is believed that 
most cigaret manufacturers would be 


IN THE OUTLOOK: MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
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Billions of Dollars 


RensBasrales shessfanasinssbescatassbissl 


Oere Federo! Reserve Board 


1945 - 1946 


Money in circulation declined by $672 million in the four weeks after Christ- 
mas, more than four times the dip a year ago. Thus the decline quite obvi- 
ously is of larger than seasonal proportions (BW —Jan.26°46,p10). The primary 
cause is the reflex from the far greater than average splurge of holiday spending 


in 1945, 


This is augmented by relatively low agricultural income in midwinter. 


But low payrolls—strikes and layoffs—and lower military payments (as demo- 
bilization slackens) also contribute to the trend. 
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completely satisfied if 1946 p 
were to duplicate that of 1945, 

est year of record, when an 

331 billion cigarets were pr 
against the 329-billion total 

U. S. consumption of cigaret 
tinued an uninterrupted rise 

first World War so that a possi! 
decline in cigaret production in | 
will principally be only a reflection of 
the loss by manufacturers of 
military orders. 


Rate Base Cut 


In New York Telephone 
case, Supreme Court holds tha 
intercompany profits may noi 
be figured into costs. 


Profits which result when affiliated 
utilities do business with each 
shouldn’t be hung on customers as cost 
in the rate base. 

This principle, while hardly new, wa 
expressly spelled out by the Supreme 
Court this week in holding t that t 
Federal Communications Commis n 
was right in ordering the New Yo: 
Telephone Co. to write off $4,166,5! 
In so deciding, the high court reversed 
a New York district court. 

e Regulation Basis—The decision \ : 
victory for officials of FCC and the Fed 
eral Power Commission who have be 
hammering out a broad platform of ut 

ity rate regulation based on the origina 
cost of property used and useful in | 

public service. 

The costs in question were entered on 

New York Telephone’s books when 
took over the last intrastate telephone 
business of American Telephone & 
Telegraph in 1928. They represent the 
excess over American’s net book cost ot 
the price which New York Telephone 
paid for the facilities in question. The 
phone company argued that since the 
accounting whereby the costs got on 
the books originally was legal at the 
time, FCC could not retroactively order 
them eliminated, a contention the 
court rejected by a 5-to-1 margin. 
e Broader Ruling—In language which 
broadens its previous rulings on the 
allowability of eliminating intercom: 
pany profits from rate bases, the court 
declared: 

“When FCC finds, after full hearing 
and on evidence which sustains the 
finding, that part of the cost on the 
books of a company is due to a prot 
made by an afhliate or a parent a it th 
time when the affiliate or parent has 
transferred property to it, the comm 
sion has determined . . . that there has 
been no true investment. aii” 
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Here's help 
in speeding up 


Now, with Mimeograph duplication .. . 
Sounder, simpler methods of handlirg Purchasing, 
Receiving and Inspection—and Complete Production aH 


Control. Get full details in free folders. 


Ready to come to your desk right now are and distributed so that everyone who needs 
two folders describing how Mimeograph* 
duplication handles these major business 


functions: cepted, what is in the storeroom bins. 


to know does know when material is ordered, 
what is ordered, what is received, what is ac- 


PURCHASING, RECEIVING AND INSPECTION 


The essence of this single-writing method is 
that one writing on a Mimeograph form- 
topped stencil sheet, produces, on the 
Mimeograph duplicator, a combination pur- 
chase order with receiving and inspection 
records. 

Each is produced in sufficient quantities 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION CONTROL 


Here is a production control paper work 
plan that cuts manufacturing costs by get- 
ting jobs into production sooner and by 
preventing errors and delays. 

The system set down in detail in the folder 
can be precisely adjusted to fit the specific 
needs of every type and size of industry. 


 Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-246, 720 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


< > Send me literature on the following: 
[ O) Purchasing, Receiving and Inspection 
(J Complete Production Control 


GET YOUR FREE COPIES 
BY MAILING COUPON D> Seas 22 en?) ee ee ee 


wT, A. B. DICK COMPANY CITY ee STATE eee ewer eeneee . 


BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


Frozen Foods: a New Horizon 


Infant industry, facing vast opportunity for volume sales, 
still has to crack hard problems of marketing and distribution. 
Three obstacles: transportation, warehousing, dispensing cabinets. 


Seventy-five years have passed since 
the first commercial venture in which 
food was frozen to preserve it--revealing 
a brand new horizon in the age-old busi- 
ness of food distribution. Yet the frozen 
food industry, measured by the impact 
of its products on the eating habits of 


the American people, still is in its in- - 


fancy. Only 1% of the fruits and 
0.35% of the vegetables eaten in the 
United States are frozen foods. 

e Depends on Viewpoint—The per cap- 
ita consumption figures (14 Ib. of 
frozen fruit annually for example) are 
at once disheartening and _ heartening 
to the food freezer as he enters upon 
the first peacetime year in which he 
can adjust his sights on a production 
target, without too much regard for 
the factors which diverted his aim 
during three years of war. 

They are disheartening in their small- 
ness. But they are heartening to the 
packer in that they spread before him a 
vast panorama of opportunity to expand 
at the expense of other segments of 
the food industry, processed and un- 
processed. And an as they are, they 
mirror a phenomenal growth in recent 
years (chart); people are eating more 
than twice as much frozen fruits and 
vegetables as they ate in 1940. Produc- 
tion figures show this clearly (in thou- 
sands of pounds): 


Fruits Vegetables 
| ee 221,863 162,588 
Ror 228,000 230,000 
i EY 322,638 234,336 
i eee 310,000 260,000 


* Preliminary estimate by National Assn. of 

Frozen Food Packers. 
e Figures Elusive—Fruits and vegetables 
are the two major, and most easily 
measured, categories of quick-frozen 
foods. Statistically elusive, but also sub- 
stantial, is the annual pack of three 
other foods: 

(1) Production of prepackaged, quick- 
frozen fish is difficult to determine be- 
cause it is commonly lumped in with 
figures on fish frozen for storage and 
subsequent resale after thawing. 

(2) Quick-frozen eviscerated poultry 
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is a promising postwar consumer item, 
but very little reached the civilian 
market during the war because of mili- 
tary set-aside orders. 

(3) Many foresee a rosy future for 
prepackaged frozen meat, which was 
packed in large quantities during the 
war for military use exclusively; packers 
estimate that within five years it might 
amount to 10% of total U. S. meat 
consumption (BW—Aug.18’45,p91). 

e Limits on Expansion—Despite the in- 
dustry’s phenomenal growth, consump- 
tion of frozen fruits and vegetables is 
barely one-twelfth that of canned foods, 
and far less than 1/100th that of fresh 
food. These figures leave room for a 
potential expansion that has led the 
optimistic into fantastic predictions of a 


petal-strewn path winding ino the ; 
ture of frozen foods. 

Processors—at least the realists any 
them—see some thorns amor © the ; 
als. They know that the industn 
grow no larger than: 

(1) The refrigerated warehouse cap; 
ity that is available where it is ne 
to hold their products at zer) temp, 
ture or lower. 

(2) The aggregate of refrigerated ¢ 
inet space available in stores, insti, 
tions, homes, and frozen food lod 
plants. 

(3) The capacity of efficient ref: 
erated rail cars and motor truck: ; 
keep the finished product movi 
through the channels of distributio: 
e Hobbles Growth—Until adequate: ; 
pacity in all three categories is y 
sured, the frozen food industry has ; 
choice but to hobble along at a 
which not only fails to meet the dema 
for its product, but also chokes pla 
for a program of merchandising and 2 
vertising commensurate with thi gTOM 
potential of the business. 

To the extent that it requires mu 


=] 


FROZEN FOODS MAKE THEIR MARK 


Dore Food Industries 
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In its early stages the frozen food industry confined itself to fruits, and the 
were cold-packed (the industry term for slow freezing in 52-gal. barrels or ot! 


large containers) rather than quickfrozen in small consumer or institution 
In 1933, after the industry was satisfied that frozen vegetables cou 


packages. 


be eaten safely, the emphasis shifted to quickfreezing, although no sig fi 
pack of frozen food was offered to the retail trade until 1935. After 193 
industry grew rapidly, and is now branching out into other foods, pou! 
meat, fish, seafood, pastry, and cooked foods. The drop in last year's f102 
fruit production was due primarily to early frosts causing a bad crop 
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ter temperatures, frozen food is more 
ble than fresh food. Once it has 
defrosted it cannot be refrozen 
out loss Of quality and the advan- 
»< it claims over fresh and canned 
GS. 
; y of Competition—Handling ca- 
ity is only one of the struggles con- 
ting frozen foods. Competition 
other foods for the housewife’s 
gr is another. The patient vigilance 
the canners, large and small, who 
j only freezing and refrigerated stor- 
space to convert to frozen foods, is 
| another. 
And the obvious determination of 
sh food distributors to woo the 
ited c ppper by glamorous packaging and 
-, nstieful preparation of product makes it 
‘OO@iliin that the food freezer won’t win 
, campaign ribbons without fighting 


it regi them. An example of this trend is 
TUCKS WM. current experiment of the Great At- 
MOM tic & Pacific Tea Co. in prepackag- 
ition. J and refrigerating fresh produce (BW 


(vate GM) ct.20°45,p93). 
> GiSugar Paradox—One vital fact which 
a apparent in the charts but which 
, thoughtful packer of frozen foods 
demanfifes not overlook when he calculates 
CS pai future is this: Frozen fruit produc- 
and Gin leaped 41% in 1944 over 1943, 
> STOW: fully 89% of the increased volume 
sin three fruits (apples, apricots, and 
“S MUuGaches) which were diverted in great 
k into markets which the trade re- 
rds as fictional because of temporary 
ditions of artificially sharp demand. 
One of the paradoxes of food ration- 
was that OPA sharply restricted the 
Ps pply of sugar to canners, bakers, ice 
am makers, preservers, and other re- 
piufacturers, yet allowed frozen pack- 
~— 0 f to process those three fruits, in 
-* | Bear sirup, in astoundingly increased 
lume. Hotels, restaurants, clubs, and 
bpitals—the so-called __ institutional 
therefore conserved their scant 
—— fear supplies by scrambling for frozen 
its. 
Artificial Volume—Even greater was 
¢ take of remanufacturers. In 1943 
cir consumption of frozen apples, ap- 
—— fots, and peaches was 95%, 97%, and 
5%, respectively, of the totals. In 
4, although these percentages 
~ /9smmanged little (to 95%, 95%, and 88%, 
wes wofimspectively) the total packs of these 
its increased so much that actual 
] theiage by remanufacturers was much 
y othggester (figures in thousands of pounds): 


utiol Used by Remanu- 

5 ct facturers or Insti- % of 
f tutions Increase 
4 1943 1944 

)5 Pples, 

ult *pplesauce .. 26,698 29,771 12 
fro picots ...... 9,712 39,300 305 
WMMMches oo... 14,458 40,095 177 


> “Hl When sugar restrictions are lifted and 
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PROFIT IS NO SIN 


Where do the taxes that support our Government 
Profit. 


Where do our colleges, universities, hospitals and 


come from? Only one source 


libraries get their endowment? One major source 
—Profit. 

Where does industrial growth get its finances, and 
the research that is behind that growth? Only one 
source—Profit. 

What is the one thing that induces people to risk 
their savings to finance all industrial development? 
Isn’t it the expectation of Profit? 

Isn’t it true that the only thing our “liberals” have 
to be liberal with is the Profit earned by others? 
What else is there to divide? 

Destroy Profit and you destroy everything that 
makes our American way of living the best the 
world has ever known. 

Profit is not the great sin. It is the great inspiration. 


Mi 


,7t President 


rz 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


208 S. LaSalle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 


In an A. & P. bakery, frozen fruit for a pie (left) goes into a test electronic 
oven for defrosting. Dr. William Cathcart (right), A. & P. laboratory head, 
samples an outcoming plateful, thawed for baking after a few seconds inside. 


the same fruits are available in cans, 
frozen food packers may lose much of 
this artificial volume. The canned fruits 
are cheaper and require no defrosting. 
And until somebody perfects a defroster 
of reasonable price which will thaw a 
large package or barrel of frozen fruit 
quickly and uniformly, remanufacturers 
don’t want to be bothered. 

e Electronic Defrosting—Experiments 
in defrosting by dielectric heat are being 
carried on by Dr. William Cathcart, 
head of the A. & P. bakery laboratories. 
His tests with A. & P.’s new electronic 
equipment for killing mold spores in 
baked bread (BW —Nov.24'45,p54) 
show that it will defrost three 1-lb. 
slabs of frozen fruit in a matter of 
seconds—at least on a laboratory scale. 

An electronic “oven” built by Fed- 
eral Telephone & Radio Corp. is now 
being installed in one ot A. & P.’s New 
York bakeries. It is expected to defrost 
a barrel of frozen fruit within an hour, 
compared with seven days which A. & 
P. now requires for defrosting at room 
temperature. Laboratory experiments 
indicate that dielectric defrosting, be- 
sides cutting time and reducing storage 
space requirements, prevents the decom- 
position and discoloration which often 
occur when frozen fruits are defrosted 
at room temperature. 

A. & P. can sandwich its fruit de- 
frosting in between bread processing in 
the electronic equipment it already has; 
but for the average remanufacturer elec- 
tronic defrosting, even if it proves a sat- 
isfactory operation, so far is out of the 
picture because of the high installation 


costs. 
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I. PRODUCTION 


When nature has finished its work on 
a fruit or vegetable, nothing that man 
can do will improve its intrinsic good- 
ness. Improvement must begin in the 
fields and orchards. 

This is axiomatic in any branch of the 

food industry. Canners learned years 
ago that product quality is tied irrevo- 
cably to their efforts to develop fruits 
and vegetables specifically for the can- 
ning process. The Minnesota Valley 
Canning Co. has spent upwards of 20 
years developing new strains of peas and 
hybrid corn for canning. 
@ Research Under Way—In growing 
numbers, frozen food processors are 
awakening to the need Z agricultural 
products tailored to the freezing process. 
Birds Eye-Snider, Inc., subsidiary of 
General Foods Corp., which dominates 
frozen foods sold at retail, has done 
some quiet experimenting, and smaller 
processors have given the problem some 
thought. 

Several state agricultural experiment 
stations are engaged in such research, 
An illustration is the effort of the West- 
ern Washington Experiment Station 
(Puyallup, Wash.) to cross the Elberta 
peach, which has superior texture, 
flavor, color, and appearance, with the 
Sunbeam, which does not brown, or 
oxidize, as rapidly as other more desir- 
able freezing varieties. 

But it takes about ten years to de- 
velop new fruit trees, about three to 
develop a new vegetable strain, and 
these time factors are considerable hur- 
dles for any freezer to contemplate in 


the struggle to market a bet 
e Borrowed Techniques—A: 
freezing industry has adapt 
materials developed by the 
has it leaned heavily on can 
how for its processing tech: 

Steam blanching, which ; 
produce and inactivates tl! 
that cause off-flavor and « 
food and destroy its palatabi 
rect application of the cai 
nique. But prolonged stea: 
tendency to break down 
structure of food and has 
often undesirable, of precooxing 
lowering the vitamin value. 

Sulphur dioxide and asx 
have been found by freezers + 
ful as antioxidants, delaying dix 
tion in such foods as peaches, w! 
héavily on eye appeal for t 
bility. 

e Trend to Electronics—The: 
indication that the tools of th 
trade, not too efficient in their app} 
tion to the freezing process, may » 
place to a more modern tool--clectr 
—which some enthusiasts believe « 
be used for blanching and preco 
as well as for defrosting. 

An electronic treatment to 
vate enzymes and control oxidat 
been developed experimentally | 
Electronic Chemical Engineering 
of Los Angeles. The packaged 
exposed before it is frozen to hig 
> ange electronic waves which 
the temperature uniformly thr 
out the product to arrest the actior 
the enzymes. 

The company asserts that its proc 
will produce a frozen food which, whe 
defrosted, is closely identical t 
food in color, odor, texture, flavor, an 
vine-fresh qualities. Experiments : 
the electronic “blanching” of fr 
and berries are planned during th 
next growing season. 

e At the Crossroads—Whatever t 
technique he employs, the food free 
who has supplied his market wit 

diversified line of products is approa 
ing a crossroads. He must decd 
whether to follow the trend toward 9 
cialization, particularly noticeable amo 
newcomers. 

While the industry was still str 
gling for consumer acceptance ai 
building its distribution lines, divers 
cation of product was practically : 
economic necessity. A packer had 
supply a full line because wholesak 
would not peddle his one product 1 
the retail trade if, in the same approx 
they could offer another company’s 
line. 

But wholesale distributors, wi! 
cess now to the products of 30 
packers, can provide their own divers? 
cation, filling out their line, for 
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‘Quniform Quali 
Can you say that for your power plant? .. . 
process piping? .. . or heating system? If the 
ma answer is no, take special note of the three-way ; 
g | advantage you get in choosing piping materials <r 4 

| GU 


from the world’s greatest line—Crane. 
€ , . WwELOING 
~ ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY pr ieee 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


For any piping system —for any working con- 

ditions —a single order to your Crane Branch 

or Wholesaler covers everything required for 

canne—i™ the installation. Not only the valves and fit- 

“PPG tings in brass, iron, or steel, but all the pipe, 
“'® piping accessories, and fabricated piping. 


KABRICATER 
Undivided responsibility for all materials ann 

simplifies buying and guards against installa- 
Ya tion troubles. Crane quality—backed by 90 
tio ; years of manufacturing “know-how’’— keeps 
by ‘if piping systems on the job longer, at lower cost. 


fo CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Branches and Whole- 
salers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


GLoBe 
VALVES 


1 stru (Right) Typical of the uniformly high quality in Crane products—Crane/ 
ce al Alloy Steel Wedge Gate Valves. The 600-pound class, with Exelloy to No. 
liversil 49 Nickel Alloy seating, is recommended for steam, water, gas or air up 
‘Ne « to 850° F. maximum; with Stellite to Stellite, for steam up to 1000° F.; with 
~«! y Exelloy to Exelloy, for oil or oil vapor up to 1100° F. Screwed, flanged, 
ah or welding ends. See your Crane Catalog for complete specifications. 
dlesale 
juct 


mn «6 EVERYTH/NG FROM... 


iV st 
ith a¢ ALVES » FITTINGS 
to + * PLUMBING 
RATING ¢ PUMPS 


Fe shies Mt Tg TaD z 
FOR EVERY P/P/NG SYSTEM 


/ 
/ 
j 


j 
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PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF LIBBEY GLASS Oliv. OF OWENS-LLINOIS GLASS CO. 


Amolten mass of molecules quickly / 
becomes a shape ... an article of 
practical use... in the practiced 
hands of this veteran gaffer. Long 
years of toil and training gave him 
the touch, this graduate of the 
glory hole! 

Just as the glass blower learns 
his ticklish trade from experience 
... first as a servitor, then as gaffer 
...so must the men who design 
and build the vital power links 
for modern equipment and ma- 
chines be trained in the “glory 
holes” of their jobs. 

Twin Disc has long recognized 
this need for broad experience... 
haslong made painstaking research 


ee 


—_ 


“twila(bise 


CLUTCHES AND/WYORAULIC DRIVES 
VW \ 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Sh 


OF THE GLORY HOL 


and testing the forerunner of pro- 
duction, As a result, Twin Disc 
has established a solid reputation 
among manufacturers and users 
alike as the builder of proved power 
links... clutches afd hydraulic 
drives that are dependable and 
long-wearing . . . simple to service 
and easy to maintain. 

If you have a problem of power 
transmission or control, why not 
draw on Twin Disc engineers’ 27 
years of wide experience? Their 
recommendations—“friction or hy- 
draulic” —may be the key to a pro- 
fitable solution. Write Twin Disc 
CLutcH Company, Racine, Wis. 
(Hydraulic Div., Rockford, IIL). 


Reduction Gear 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 


INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 


ple, with the lima beans of on 
the strawberries of another, th: 
and peas of still another. 

e Mass Production—The advya 
the specialist—such as a Michig 
packer or a Louisiana strawber 
—lie in the economy inherent 
production. He locates his p!| 
area which grows his specialty 1). qya\j; 
and abundance, and in a1. averi.¢ 
ing year he has no troubl 
enough raw material to keep hi 
tion line moving. 

The full-line freezer, such as ' 
ern New Jersey fruit and ycgetabj; 
packer, is usually in an area wit! 
diversification of crops. Poor 
weather could drive Pim to tl 


tion 
essor 
re St 
here, 
ds. 7 
se an 
keep 
omy 
ducts 
pulati 
1 On 
hur 
who 
ot at 
jon I 
blic W 


for the season, at least—by « p is 
supplies of all his raw materials ay; fqgpous 4 
forcing him to buy the products jhe 
other packers in order to mect his coy. Vat 
mitments to his distributors. ehou 
@ Scattered Plants—For large frees: the 
like Birds Eye and a few others, divers. Mgpomt 
fication is still the answer, of cours , wh 
Birds Eye, which accounts for ap. t for 
proximately 20% of the national pac 
and 40% of that sold at retail, hy TRA 


LILY 


ll. WAREHOUSING 


As inevitably as death and taxes, : 
pound of frozen food increases in cost 
4¢ a month from the moment it leav: 
the freezing room. A pound of pe: 
offered in May for 25¢ must bring 2(¢ 
in September, or somebody takes a | 

That 3¢ is the rule-of-thumb cost of 
keeping a pound of food for a mont! 
in an environment of low temperature 
(zero or lower). 

Because of the rigid temperature ¢ 

trol which must be exercised over 
food after it has been frozen, war 
housing is a far more vital factor in th 
distribution of frozen food than of an 
other processed food. A freezing plant 
must have its own warehouse adjoining 
or be near a commercial refrigerate 
warehouse big enough to handle it 
production + Bin, 
e Which Comes First?—Among watt: 
housemen there is a not unnatural fec! 
ing that the freezing plants ought t 
stay out of the cold storage busines 
Among the freezing plants, on the 
other hand, there is some resentmen 
against the warehouse industry when | 
fails to provide new storage space for 
the products of new processors. 

The issue is akin to the wrangle over 
the chicken and the egg. Warehouse: 
men, as a rule, won’t gamble new co" 


+ 


+ 
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rion unless they’re sure of volume; 
sors can’t guarantee volume until 
‘e sure of a place to store the stuff. 
ere, aS Often as not, the matter 
ds. The packer builds his own ware- 
<e and lives a tortured life of trying 
keep the storage space filled (for 
omy of operation) yet moving his 
iycts fast enough to paar an ac- 
»ylation of storage charges against 
,on his books. And the warehouse- 
hurls maledictions against the peo- 
who are muscling into his business. 
ot at Right Places—Available infor- 
ion indicates that the aggregate of 
ic warehouse space is great enough 
ccommodate much more frozen food 
is being produced. But there is 
pus doubt that the space is available 
he right places. 
Vartime expansion of refrigerated 
chousing facilities was fairly general, 
the major additions naturally were 
points which best served the war ef- 
_ which are not necessarily those 
t for civilian distribution. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Since about half the country’s frozen 
ds are processed on the West Coast, 
| 60% of consumption is in the 
theastern section, transportation is a 
| factor. Some frozen food moves 
motor truck, but railroads carry the 
k of it. The industry’s loudest gripe 
pinst railroads is that refrigerated cars 
not provide constant low tempera- 
es en route. This is chiefly on ac- 
nt of lightly insulated cars and in- 
Wuent re-icing. 
-xisting re-icing stations were spotted 
intervals which assure refrigerator 
sa vw range from 40 F to 
F—pe ext adequate for the fresh 
bduce for which they were intended. 
tually; temperatures are lower, but 
t low enough to allay packers’ fears. 

e frozen foods must be kept in tem- 
ratures of 10 F, or below. 

Railroads are aware that the closer 
vy can bring refrigerator car tempera- 
res to zero the better their frozen 
bd customers will like it, and hence 
ve shown increasing interest in devel- 
ing new facilities to create and main- 
n low temperatures. 

ciling of Ice—Of the three kinds of 
| cars now available for the movement 
frozen foods, the industry seems to 
efer the overhead bunker type with 
ceiling of ice and salt over the entire 
t. The other two types have bunkers 
both ends, and one of them circulates 
¢ air in the car by two fans powered 
a belt drive from the car axles. 

In a recent transcontinental test 
onsored by the Bureau of Plant In- 
istry, fan cars were found to maintain 
temperature of 18 F, compared with 
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DICTATING 
EQUIPMENT 


UY N 


until you investigate SoundScriber 


LOOK AT SOUNDSCRIBER Dictating Equipment before you invest in any new or additional 
recording machines. SoundScriber is so easy to use, so easy to play back, so versatile 
that it records one man’s voice or a conference, for a few minutes, or for hours. No 
breakage, no shaving. Investigate SoundScriber, the machine that serves the mind. 


“VERSATILE,” says Gaines Casualty Insurance, 
of Akron, operating 24 hours a day. “We can 
dictate accident reports to our SoundScriber 
around the clock for transcribing next day.” 


“EASY TO TRANSCRIBE,” says this Doctor’s Sec- 
retary, “because SoundScriber sounds crystal 
clear and no more broken cylinders, no labor 
lost. I do work of two girls with SoundScriber.” 


THOUSANDS IN USE—THOUSANDS OF USES 


Yes, it will pay you to investigate 
SoundScriber now! Featherlight, 
plastic dise holds up to 30 minutes 
of dictation, costs but a few pennies, 
handles and files like a letter, mails 
flat for letter postage. Repeats your 


Trade Mark 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B-27, New Haven 11, Connecticut 


/SOUND/CRIBER 


voice crystal clear to your typist’s ear. 
Records authorized telephone conver- 
sations, too. SoundScriber will save 
you time and money—both in the 
office and out in the field. Check all 
the facts about SoundScriber today. 


machine 
FIRST in disc dictation 
FIRST in cutting dictating costs 


f FIRST electronic dictating 


The SoundScriber story fills a book— 
well worth reading. Write for it now 


Coprright 1946, The SoundSecriber Corp. 


Send sample SoundScriber disc, and full information. 


NAME wnintnincietiatiimaptonsion 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS ~ a 


TITLE iriccinnmninansiinionti 


A 


to push your LAGGING develop- 
ment and engineering program 
through—today . . . spare you 
lost production PROFITS tardy 
engineering costs you. 

Our specially trained crews 
of reconversion engineers are 
geored for speed. Work in our 


+ shop, or under your supervision 


in your own drafting rooms—for 


> 4 week, or month or longer until 


you get cought up. Right now 
more then 30 B & R crews, num- 
bering 1 to 33 men, are helping 

2 _" ers get into 
production FASTER. 


BARNES é- 
REINECKE 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS & ENGINEERS 


230 E. 
CHICAGO I! 


OHIO STREET 
DELAWARE ©350 


In Oak Park, Ill., Amer 
Dough, Inc. (formerly Frig ¢ | 
Products Co.), has stirred 
trade among Chicago area h: 
whom baking is either an in 
or a drudge (BW-—Apr.2 
They readily pay as much 
ready-to-bake rolls, pies, cal 
and cream puffs as for the 
sion of the same products 
pany is now licensing no 
bakers to use its process an 
mark, Frigid Dough. Ther 
other firms which are enga; 
distribution of frozen pastry 
e Frozen Dessert—Prominc: 
search for new freezer prod 
Western Regional Research | 
of the U. S. Dept. of Ag: 
Albany, Calif. One of the di: 

Dr. D. Glenn Sorber and hi 
there is Velva frozen fruit desscrt. iny 
duced last year in 16 souther tic 
Southern Dairies, Inc., an affiliate 
National Dairy Products Cor 

Velva is made from a puree of frog 
fruit, berries or melons, and was fran{i 
conceived as a wartime substitute § 
ice cream to conserve milk solids a 
butterfat. Although it made a hit w; 
consumers, it was withdrawn from 4 
market because costs of frozen fry 
and berries, which are converted inf 
the principal ingredient, were excess 

Albany researchers have not writ 
off their experiment as a loss, howe 
When frozen fruit is available in sf 
cient quantity to squeeze the 
Velva Fruit stands a chance of a ¢ 


12 F in heavily insulated cars without 
fans (BW —Sep.8’45,p92). 

e Steamships, Too—An experimental re- 
frigerator car, developed cooperatively 
by the Illinois Central and other rail- 
roads, has a steel framework and alumi- 
num alloy superstructure (BW —Aug. 
18’45,p42). Its sponsors hope it will lick 
the problem of higher upkeep incurred 
on all aluminum cars. 

Packers look to steamship companies 
to open up export lanes for frozen foods. 
A Swedish company, the Johnson Line, 
has contracted for six reefer ships—one 
of which is already in operation—each 
with a totaP capacity of ten rail cars in 
its freezing storage holds. If appropriate 
steamers become available, foreign trade 
can work both ways. Mexican straw- 
berries, coconut, and pineapple have 
been well received during wartime in 
this country; other prospective steamer 
hauls are tropical fruits and fish, Aus- 
tralian rabbits, Swedish blueberries. 


IV. NEW PRODUCTS 


Frozen food processors have been 
in a comfortable position throughout 
their relatively brief career: The market 
for their product has been lively enough 
to assure adequate sales volume in the 
items easiest to freeze—fresh fruits and 
vegetables—and the demand became 
even sharper during the war. By that 
time research into the wider possibili- 
ties of the freezing process was well 
under way. Some of the resultant prod- 
ucts are already on the market: 


Velva frozen fruit, withdrawn from the market because of high wartime 00 
may make a peacetime bid when fruit is cheaper. The beaker of fruit pu 
plus gelatin and sugar, makes enough dessert to fill 13 paper cartons. 
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THE 4X4 VEHICLE INDUSTRY NEEDS 
FOR JOBS NO OTHER ONE VEHICLE CAN DO 


WITH 4-WHEEL DRIVE, the “Jeep” gets 
men and tools to places conventional 
vehicles cannot reach. For jobs 
that must go through, regardless 
of roads or weather —Get a “Jeep.” 


Noother single vehicle matches | snowand sand...cuts cross country 
4-wheel-drive Universal“Jeep” —... climbs grades that stop ordinary 
thevariety ofjobsitisdesigned cars and trucks. 

do for industry. Inspect the“Jeep” at your Willys 
The “Jeep” is an all-purpose _—_ dealers. You will see why so many 
icle. Youcanuseitasapick-up | companies have put the powerful, 
truck,atractor,a personnel § economical “Jeep” on the payroll 
bout, a mobile power unit. for every kind of job. P P 
The “Jeep” goes through mud, = Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo. JEEP ENG NE 


a. 


IS POWER TAKE-OFF makes the “Jeep” THE HEAVY FRAME, wide range of oper- USED AS A TRUCK, the “Jeep” can 


a mobile power unit that operates ating speeds, braced drawbar and 80- carry men and equipment to hard-to- 
: compressors, generators and other inch wheelbase of the “Jeep” fit it for reach places, on or off the highway. 
pu@@l equipment. The “Jeep” delivers the use as an industrial tractor in the plant And it is always ready to serve as a 
power to the job, wherever it may be. and as a tow-truck on the highway. handy, speedy pick-up truck. 


TO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD ‘JEEP’ MEANS WILLYS 


a 


Out of actual on-the-job fire experience 
comes evidence that Cardox Fire Extin- 
guishing Systems provide a scope of 
carbon dioxide performance. ..andstand- 
ard of effectiveness . . . far beyond the 
generally recognized advantages of this 
fast acting, non-damaging, economical 
extinguishing medium. 

File No. 5-65, covering an investiga- 
tor’s report on Cardox extinguishment 
of an oil reclamation plant fire, offers an 
interesting example of Cardox protec- 
tion by total flooding . . . one of the 
many types of protection made most 
effective by Cardox methods of control- 
ling and applying carbon dioxide: 

“Officials of the company were highly 
pleased with the speed and effectiveness 
of the Cardox System in extinguishing a 
fire in the company’s big Oil Reclama- 
tion Room—one of nine rooms and a long 
pipe tunnel protected by this Cardox 
System, 

“The fire was caused by the overheats 
ing of a refining unit, causing the oil to 
boil over. This oil, which has a 450° F, 
flash point, was estimated to be at 550° 
F. when it boiled over, It immediately 
burst into flame, creating a large, hot fire. 

“However, the thermostat immediate- 
ly actuated the Cardox System. Approxi- 
mately 5)9 tons of Cardox CO, were 


from the CARDOX case record... 


released . . . instantly extinguishing the 
fire, and totally flooding the room with 
carbon dioxide. The only evidence of the 
fire was the paint burned off the refining 
unit in which the blaze originated. Nor- 
mal operations were resumed in less than 
one hour.” 

The danger spots in your plant may 
not be similar to the one described in 
File S-65. But, if they involve flammable 
liquids, electrical equipment or hazardous 
manufacturing operations, Cardox offers 
a new scope of protection you should in- 
vestigate. By increasing the performance 
effectiveness of carbon dioxide . . . by 
making it practicably available in a single 
system for use in tons for large fires or 
pounds for small ones, with ample re- 
serve for new emergencies...Cardox has 
set new high standards of protection for 
many of the most severe hazards in 
American Industry. 

An analysis of your fire hazards by 
Cardox Research Division and Engineer- 
ing Staff puts you under no obligation. 
Write for Bulletin 1026, 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING e¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Houston, 

Sen Francisco, los 


back on the grounds of its pa tabjjj, 
® Use for Substandard Fruit- 
tion, the experiments on Velvya “ryit 
on frozen jelly, another produ © of 
Albany laboratory, demonst. ited 
freezers and to growers that cre \j, 
an outlet for standard and su tandard 
fruit, the stepchildren of \ ne ay 


orchard. Freezers, conscious t).at thei 
product must have eye appeal, demanj 
| faticy grade fruit (although thy don’ 
always get it). But 4f the fruit is to } 


turned into puree, the blemisiics ang 
other characteristics of the low 
which are still wholesome and n 
will be lost in the process. 

Precooked frozen foods hav 

temptation to many processors, but fey 
have been satisfactory. A funcdamentj 
weakness is lack of trained techuologisy 
—skilled personnel who know what ty 
do when the flavor of the decfroste 
chicken a la king is off key. Nor hay 
processors always heeded the self-yi. 
dent fact that cooked food must be top 
quality when it is frozen if it is to k 
top quality when defrosted. 
e For Airline Use—A bold bidder for 
recognition in the field of precooked 
frozen food is Maxson Food Systems 
Inc., recently organized subsidiary of 
W. L. Maxson Corp. (BW —Jan.5'4, 
p32). Since last April it has been sup 
plying its “Skyplate” to the Naval Air 
Transport Service. A Skyplate usual 
includes meat and two vegetables, par 
tially precooked. 

In the retail field, however, the con- 
pany is up against the same obsta 
that has restricted the popularity 
frozen chicken and turkey: ‘The “pact- 
age” is too cumbersome for efficient 
storage. 

Maxson is well aware of its limit: 
tions; in the past few years the parent 
corporation has spent somewhere up- 
wards of $3 million in research and plant 


LTades 


tritious 


been 4 


Maxson’s Skyplates line up for theit 
quota: meat, two vegetables which are 
all partially cooked, then frozen. Mar 
son’s special oven defrosts, finishes 
the cooking, in 15 minutes. 
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One Of Wire Rope’s Toughest Jobs! 


Tuis huge earth mover, known as 
a walking dragline, operating in a coal 
strip-mine, scoops up 6 tons of earth at 
every swing, each 50 to 60 seconds, day 
in and day out. Its efficiency---in fact, 
its ability to perform continuously month 
after month, year upon year---depends 
largely on a few strands of wire rope. 
This is one of the toughest jobs which wire 
rope is called upon to perform. 

Through these cables is transmitted 
all the power of a 400 horsepower Diesel 
engine, to swing a 160 foot steel boom 
and a truck size drag bucket. The wire 


from which this cable is made must be 
tough and strong--- must resist abrasion--- 
must be uniform in gauge and possess 
flexibility and other positive characteris- 
tics. These are the salient reasons why 
these cables are made from Youngs- 
town’s Yolectro High Carbon Rope Wire. 

Like all its wire mill products, the wire 
supplied by Youngstown to wire rope 
manufacturers is of finest quality steel, 
refined, rolled and drawn to exact speci- 
fications. Youngstown wire can be fur- 
nished now to your specifications. Write, 
wire or phone our nearest branch. 


a 


YOUNGSTOWN 


M CY 


Wire - Nails - Bars - Rods - Sheets - 
Plates - Conduit - Pipe and Tubular 
- Products - Electrolytic Tin Pilate - 
Coke Tin Plate-Tie Plates and Spikes. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY | 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
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AR 


NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


in your own office— quickly, 
accurately, at low cost! 


hoto - Copyer 


P 
“oo 


Also continuous 
cabinet models 
for prints of any 
length, up to 42 
wide. 


‘Link the branches of your 
business with photocopies 


Quick, error-proof photocopies save 
time, money, and labor—offer the 
most efficient means of circulating 
and co-ordinating important data 
among branches and departments. 
With APECO, any boy or girl can 
make copies at 1-a-minute speed, of 
anything written, typed, printed, 
drawn or photographed—even if on 
both sides. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge required. 


Wraamlire f 
Send for your S=paie 
free copy of la 


this inform. Mim 
ative book : 
«+. tells how APECO 
photocopying can serve you 


See how you can save time, money, 
labor, and expedite work with this 
most modern method of copgtas. 
CO'S interesting, oe fully 
illustrated book gives you the story 
of Photocopying—shows graphically 
the “what” and “how” of this amaz- 
ingly simple procedure. Yours for 
the asking—no strings attached. 
Write for your copy, today. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. B26, _ 
Chicago 14, Ill. (Representatives in 
principal cities and Canada) 


PHOTOEXACT 
Copies Cinything! 

AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


improvements. The Skyplate’s retail 
price—expected to range from 70¢ to $1 
—may restrict its distribution to high in- 
come families. 


V. DISTRIBUTION 


While the frozen food industry has 
by no means licked all its production 
problems, that aspect of the business is 
in geod shape compared with the primi- 
tive stage of its marketing. Major bot- 
tleneck to frozen food distribution is 
the lack of low-temperature (zero or 
lower) storage cabinets for the institu- 
tional and retail trade. Production on 
such cabinets was stymied during the 
war. 

In a survey of the industry last spring, 
Food Industries, a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication, estimated that only about 
35,000 retail outlets in the United 


| States have frozen food cabinets—a thin 


distribution considering that there are 
10,000 supermarkets, 32,000 chain 
stores, and probably 350,000 indepen- 
dent retail grocers. In California, some 
wholesale Estributors of frozen foods, 
who have much to gain from increasing 
the handling capacity of retail stores, 
have made a cozy sideline of taking 
orders—and $50 deposits—for cabinets as 
agents for manufacturers. Some, too, 
have refunded deposits when deliveries 
were stalled. 

e Cabinets on the Way-It is clear, 
however, that the shortage of storage 
cabinets won’t be permitted to obstruct 
sales expansion very long. Probably 100 
or more firms have announced inten- 
tions of manufacturing cabinets. A few 
cabinets are already coming from some 
of the larger factories. 

To eliminate the necessity of daily 
delivery, both retail and institutional 
buyers need something larger than the 
cabinets they have had. In Los Angeles 
several supermarkets are providing a con- 
venient and adequate supply by install- 
ing their own walk-in storage cabinets— 
a below zero “room” not unlike the 
storage room of a meat market. It will 
hold several days’ supply from which 
the dispensing cabinet can be replen- 
ished. 

@ New Pattern—When the dam breaks 
and storage cabinets flood the market, 
it is highly probable that new packers 
will enter the field. It is generally 
assumed that such dominant figures in 
the food business as Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, California Packing Corp. (Del 
Monte brand), and Standard Brands, 
Inc. (which for several years has sold 
the institutional market), are only wait- 
ing out the cabinet shortage before 
taking the plunge into retail distribu- 
tion of frozen foods. 

‘One sure thing is that such com- 
panies will not follow the plan which 
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Among the first to name deliv 
dates and prices on new home freezer 
is Sears, Roebuck & Co. Four C 

spot freezers are listed in its spr 
and summer catalog for delivery att 
Feb. 15. Mail-order price for the |} 
cu.ft. size is $232—lower than th 
of most models offered to date. 


Birds Eye, in the early days of froze 
food distribution, was obliged to init 
ate, but subsequently abandoned: leasing 
store cabinets to retailers for exclusy 
stocking of its own products. Birds Ey 
found that as more frozen foods cam 
on the market, wholesalers, retailes 
and consumers became increasingly s 
lective, as to both price and quality, and 
it was impossible to influence ther 
brand preference on any other basi 
Dealers prefer to own their own equip 
ment in which they can stock any brand 
they choose. 

Home freezers for storage are hardi 
less important than store and institu 
tional cabinets to the distribution « 
frozen foods. Dozens of new hon 
cabinets have been announced in the 
past year, by both newcomers and olf 
sters in the refrigeration business, and: 
few have actually reached consumer 
Most of them are the now-familiar ches 
or reach-in type; a few are uprights sim 
lar to the conventional-type refrigerator 
e Cost Question—Retail prices #® 
nounced so far have shown great vane 
tion between apparently competitr 
models, and it is probably significast 
that the big companies whose we! 
established sales organizations will gv 
them an edge in this market so 
have been mum about prices. Rising 
prices on raw material, and labor's agit 
tion for higher wages, make their costs 
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We CAN HELP YOU PLACE YOUR 
PLANT IN THE RIGHT SPOT... 
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$ came Ohio and surrounding states 
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— the principal natural resources 
igly of the area in eight colors. 
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TRATEGICALLY located within plenty of manpower with the 

a a 500-mile radius of a large native know-how typical of Weigh these 
brang percentage of this country’s ma- sound Ohioans, easy to train, 
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“Our repair bill 
would be lower’... 


Ir all our machinery were as 
well thought out as your MIKRO- 
PULVERIZERS, our repair bill 
would stand at a far lower figure,” 
one MIKRO user writes. 


All MIKRO parts are fully and easily 
accessible for cleaning and inspection. 
Nothing has been spared to improve 
design and simplify mechanisms. The 
result is a pulverizer easy to operate, low 
on upkeep cost. 


: 

| A free test grind of your material will 
| bring you a report and recommendation 
of real value. No 
cost or obligation. 


Confidential Test 
Grinding Data 


NO. 27H MIKRO-PULVERIZER Sheet. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 


NOW...2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


ieee MIKR TATORAEER 


Reg. U.S. Pot OF 
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too uncertain. An exception is Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. which has announced 
four models at prices lower than most 
others so far. 

Electrical Merchandising, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, estimates the 1946 
market at around 500,000 home 
freezers. Most of these are expected to 
be sold in suburban areas, but the de- 
mand for larger models will come from 
farm families. Much of the urban 
housewives’ storage need may be taken 
care of by frozen food compartments in 
some of the new refrigerator models 
(BW—Dec.1 5'45,p48). 

Some in the industry feel that this 

market requires only a small storage 
unit, in which freezing is possible but 
incidental. One of these is Frozen Food 
Products, Inc., a distributing company 
organized last year by investment inter- 
ests close to Lehman Bros.—the same 
group which subsequently created 
Frozen Food Foundation, a nonprofit 
research corporation supported by de- 
partment stores (BW—Dec.1'45,p88). 
Aviation Corp. will supply a 3-cu. ft. 
home storage cabinet for frozen foods 
exclusively to Frozen Food Products, 
which will distribute it to foundation 
members, among others (BW—Jan.19 
’46,p22). This week, incidentally, Avco 
cinched the deal by acquiring a 40% 
interest in Frozen Food Products. 
® Another Sales Outlet—Locker plants, 
which provide their patrons with stor- 
age space for commercially frozen foods 
as well as for home-processed foods, 
also function as retailers; one estimate 
is that 75% of the 6,000 locker plants 
now in operation plan to stock commer- 
cially frozen foods. (Many of them are 
also talking of selling home freezers, in- 
cidentally.) An urban variation of the 
frozen food locker plant is the experi- 
mental installation of lockers in apart- 
ment houses for rental by tenants (BW 
—Oct.13'45,p99). 
@ Chains Are Wary—Once the storage 
cabinet bottleneck has been smashed, 
frozen food will find its own distribu- 
tion level. So far, like any other new 
product, it has found most favor in bet- 
ter-than-average income areas. 

This is one reason why the big cor- 
porate chain stores, whose business is 
built on the principi. of selling the 
mostest the fastest, have not put any 
noticeable emphasis on frozen foods, al- 
though individual chain units do sell 
them, according to local demand. An- 

other reason is the chains’ greater in- 
terest in the very profitable field of fresh 
produce. 

Nevertheless, chains are a the 
frozen food industry. Kroger officials 
admit that they are studying its possi- 
bilities and by next summer may have 
chosen the type of retail cabinet best 
suited to their operation—a decision of 
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no mean importance con: lering 
variety of cabinets dreamed up  ; 


and their tremendous variati \, jy on 
e Experiment With Fish-\ ¢ > ; 
doing a good deal of exp rimen: aid 
with frozen foods, but mos'\y jp d 


nection with its manufacturing op. 
tions (baked goods, jams, j«\lics, «, 
Its officials say that ice crea 
similar confections may ap} in A 
P. stores sooner than other f: 

Within the past year new spec 
stores selling frozen foods exclysiy 
(BW —Jun.16'45,p68) have un 
like dandelions in spring. ‘| his 
spite of the current difficulty 
frozen foods away from p: 
of whom are more interested in by/] 
up their own lines than in taking 
new customers. Another type of d 
bution—house-to-house selling froy 
frigerated trucks—dates back it lea 
1939 (BW—Apr.13’40,p40), but is 
hampered by the lack of home 
cabinets. Some companics pla 
rectify this by selling cabinets as , 
as frozen foods (BW—Dec.5$'45,p%4 
¢ Promotion Coming—Once cabin 
and frozen foods become more ple 
ful, the industry is expected to unlimi 
an unprecedented program of advert 
ing and merchandising. So far sma 
processors have been content to tale 
free ride on Birds Eye’s national ad 
tising, or to peddle their output tot 
institutional field where little prom 
tion was necessary. 

Now, with the prospect that big 
vertisers in food merchandising wW 
jump into frozen food competitic 
some of the smaller freezers are cons 
ering expansion of their regional adve 
tising into a national splash. 


Designed for apartment houses, ¢ 
“Cliff Dwellers” locker with five sep 
rate compartments was recently shor 
in Chicago by Air Comfort Coq 
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argarine Taxes 
np Soybean growers promise 
aid oleo manufacturers in 
i; campaign for the current 
io rescind federal excises. 


argarine manufacturers’ chances of 
ntually repealing federal taxes on 
product appeared brighter this 
x when they obtained the official 
nort of soybean farmers. 
e American Soybean Assn. an- 
inced that it will back H. R. 579, 
current bill to repeal all federal 
warine taxes, provided it is amended 
apply only to margarine made of 
nestic fats. (The bill is now before 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
hose hands many of its predecessors 
» died quietly.) 
lo Foreign Oils—That stand had al- 
ty been indorsed by the National 
. of Margarine Manufacturers in 
cago last week. It is more than ac- 
able because the industry has used 
foreign oils for the past five or six 
s. Furthermore, N.A.M.M., which 
udes the entire industry except Best 
ds, Inc., and Cudahy Packing Co., 
benizes that there is a limit to the 
bunt of taxes its members can buck 
still hold any substantial part of 
t war-gained market. Some states— 
as, for example—impose special taxes 
margarine containing foreign oils. 
Kbout 95% of the oils now used in 
garine are pressed from cottonseed 
soybeans in a 60-40 ratio (the other 
includes animal fats, corn oil, sun- 
er seed oil, and peanut oil). But 
bean farmers have a bigger stake in 
margarine market than cotton grow- 
because oil is the No. 1 end-product 
their crop while cottonseed oil is 
nd to cotton fiber. The possibility 
postwar surplus of their expanded 
) may have occurred to them. It is 
itcant to the margarine industry 
soybean farmers are concentrated 
handful of midwestern states which 
also dairying states, and which have 
tofore supported the dairy industry’s 
is to retain present state and federal 
warine taxes. 
me Vitamin A—The industry is 
king on another front to strengthen 
hold on the present market. About 
b of the industry has followed Best 
ds’ lead in upping the vitamin A 


M) international units per pound to 
0 i. u. (BW_Jul.21°45-p63), to 
tch the year-round average vitamin A 
tent of butter. Best guess as to why 
processors haven’t fallen in line is 
some can’t afford to aggravate their 
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ent of margarine from the former | 


“Look, Mary: 
mmermill Bond w 


for our new lette 


back again at last! ent 
e’ve been wanting 


rheads.”” 
“Hammermill Bond! 


will be able to corre 
out messing UP 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me sample book showing the new color range of Hammermil! Bond. 


Name 


Position 


Grand! Now we 
cta mistake with- 


the whole letter!” 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


However you go!! 


ou may travel by train, plane 
Yor ship. Whatever power 
is used, there is something under 
pressure—gasoline, steam, air, 
water—and wherever there is 
pressure, Ashcroft Gauges take 
over the job of continuously in- 
dicating the vital information. 


In tropical heat or arctic cold, 
Ashcroft Gauges function with 
enduring accuracy. 


For nearly one hundred years 
Ashcroft Gauges have served in 
transportation, industry and 
public utilities. As modern life 
and industry demanded higher 
pressures, Ashcroft not only met 
the immediate needs, but, as 
far as was possible, anticipated 
the future. 


So that now, wherever pres- 
sure gauges are required, the 
word “Ashcroft”’ is all you need 
in specifications for gauges. 

Stocked and sold by leading distributors 


everywhere When you order gauges, in- 
sist on ASHCROFT . . . Write for booklet. 


ASHCROFT 
Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Lood Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialities. 


present squeeze between price ceilings 
and increased costs. 

Meanwhile, sales are booming. Pro- 
duction of colored and uncolored mar- 
garine in the fiscal year 1944-45 totaled 
nearly 613 million Ib., compared with 
about 345 million in 1940-41. Producers 
mourn that they could sell twice their 
present output if they could get the oil 
to make it. 


Family Farms Only 


Cheered by Supreme Court 
ruling, Farmers Union foes of 
corporate ownership of lands 
ask state-by-state action. 


The program of the National Farmers 
Union for state-by-state extension of 
restrictions on ownership of farms by 
corporations was advanced a step Jan. 
16, when the Oklahoma Farmers Union 
convention demanded an act based on 
a similar North Dakota measure (BW 
—Nov.20'43,p34) which was recently 
upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

e Angry Protest-The North Dakota 
act, passed in 1932 by popular vote, was 
an outgrowth of farmers’ rage at the 
wholesale dispossessions of the early 
thirties. Its purpose, according to 
James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union, was to restore 


SIGNAL EVENT 


Little except the atomic bomb has 
caused more excited speculation than 
the Army’s contact with the moon by 
radar. Beamed from an antenna (left) 
at Belmar, N. ]., high-frequency sig- 
nals made the 450,000-mi. round trip 
in about 2.4 seconds. The proceed- 
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“healthy personal ownership 
type farms.” 

Exemptions from the Nort Dy, 
law were granted only to lanc tle gp», 
panies and to cooperative co 
75% of whose members are t 
farmers. All other corporat: bog; 
were given a ten-year grace period 5 
which to get rid of farm ho! jing; a 
quired before the date of the ct, wig 
counties empowered to seize bh. esche 
the farm properties of non nplving 
corporations. Seized farms were to 
sold and the proceeds, less cxpens, 
given to the corporations. 
© Repeal Opposed—In 1933 the act wa 
amended to provide that corporatic, 
might continue to own farm: acquired 
in any manner after the date of th: 
but this left thousands of holdings ¢ 
subject to the original provisions. |, 
before the expiration of the ten; 
grace period, the North Dakota leg 
ture was all set to repeal the act, by 
decided not to when 5,000 angry fam. 
ers marched into Bismarck. 

Asbury Hospital of Minnesota, own 
of farm lands in Cass County, N. )). 
asked the North Dakota Supreme ( 
to enjoin operation of the law, but 
its case. An appeal then went to th 
U. S. Supreme Court. 
e State Upheld—In an opinion writs 
by Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, the 
court held that the state had power! 
enact the ban on corporate holding. 
But it reserved decisions on two point 
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ings were recorded on an oscilloscope 
graph (right). Sunday supplemeat 
writers placed earthlings practically o 
the threshold of interplanetary travel. 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
reported it had been researching since 
1940 with the idea of using the moon 
as a reflector for high-frequency wave 
in overseas phone communications. 
Definitely useful to the science 
communications, the Army’s feat may 
lead to better detection of high altr 
tude rocket bombs. Meanwhile, the 
British report they’re reaching wit) 
radar for the sun. 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
INDIVIDUAL ROOM TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
=> . ee - 


JOHNSON 


— TS inet 


Oneida Community Limited's Kenwood, N.Y., Building. A. L. Brockway, Architect, Kenwood, N.Y, E P. Bates, Mechanical Contractor, Uticc, N.Y. 


PROPER TEMPERATURE CONDITIONS 
ENCOURAGE EFFICIENCY OF WORKERS 


AND SAVE TONS OF FUEL 


Scuce 1928. ;. the men and women em- 


ployed in the Oneida Community Ltd. Kenwood 
building have given little thought to the regulation 
of heat in their offices. It is AUTOMATIC. The 
Johnson Temperature Control System is always on 
the job. No shivering with cold—no overheated, 
lagging workers. 57 individual room thermostats 
operate 111 radiator valves in this Oneida Com- 
munity Administration and Office building—to 
maintain correct temperatures, to provide healthful 
comfort and to save large quantities of fuel. 


The uniformity of Johnson performance means 


that plant operators enjoy maximum convenience 
with minimum effort. They are able to turn their 
attention to other important work. Look into the 
advantages of Johnson Automatic Control Systems. 
There is a Tohnson engineer near you who will be 
glad to talk over the desirable features and savings 
that the Johnson engineered Control will bring to 
your building... regardless of whether or not the 
building is old or new. Johnson maintains direct 
branch offices in principal cities. Call or write for 
a conference at your convenience. Johnson Service 


Company, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


Milomatic Tem ifrevatiwre and 


JOHNSON -: Condition OONTROL 


DESIGN + MANUFACTURE ~+ INSTALLATION - 


whether the escheat or sale method 
might result in deprivation of property 
without due process of law, if the corpo- 
ration lost money by the sale; and the 
effect of the amendment permitting cor- 
porate ownership of farms acquired after 
date of the act. 

Ihe court said that as no escheat had 

occurred, it could not render an opinion 
on the first of these two points, and 
that the lower court had not ruled on 
the amendment. Decision was unani- 
mous, with Justice Hugo L. Black pro- 
testing that the case should not have 
been considered, as presenting no fed- 
eral question. 
e No Violations—The ruling attracted 
little attention even in North Dakota, 
where the attorney general’s office says 
that corporations are ridding themselves 
of affected properties as fast as possible. 
No county has found it necessary to 
seize a corporation-owned farm. 

National Farmers Union, at its forth- 
coming convention in Topeka, Kan., is 
expected to recommend to all state 
branches, that they seek enactment of 
similar measures. 


IT MAKES, TAKES, LAYS HOUSES 


The hen is utterly outclassed by the Tournalayer—a fabu- 
lous machine that lays houses. Built experimentally by 
R. G. Le Tourneau Inc., the behemoth is putting four- 
room workers’ bungalows around the company’s new 
Vicksburg (Miss.) plant. Fitted with collapsible inside 
forms, the machine receives a charge of concrete at the 


Insurance Aim 


U.S. companies want to do 
more business in Latin America 
and are quietly campaigning 
for relaxation of restrictions. 


State Dept. negotiators seeking to 
beat down international barriers to 
United States commerce in trade talks 
this spring will be getting gentle nudges 
from American insurance companies 
with future plans for more extensive 
foreign operations. 

Insurance men would like a little 
more of the kind of diplomatic support 
from the State Dept. that their British 
competitors got from their Foreign 
Office to gain the advantageous position 
they hold throughout the world today. 


‘But more than that, they want relax- 


ation of some of the many restrictions 
on foreign insurance companies along 
with a lowering of tariffs, quotas, and 
other clearly discriminatory legislation 


constituting a barrier to trad 
merce. 
e To Take the Plunge—Bu' 
without such aid and comfo: 
ber of American firms are qu 
ning to enter Latin American 
—where new foreign firms ai 
pressly barred. Although U.S 
ish firms pulled out of Mexic: 
in 1936 (BW—Mar.21’36,p47 
law made the going too rough 
the tacit boycott is about to | 
because there is a healthy mar 
oning. 
There are signs that U.S. 
perienced in foreign business \ 
stringent regulations to get ii 
countries, and that some new 
the foreign field are surveying 
in the hemisphere. 


Ihe National Foreign Trade ( 


cil—stalwart backer of U.S. bu 
terests in the international fiel: 


ready made representations to t! 


Dept. on behalf of U. S. insura 
panies. 


e Hemisphere Conference—On t)\ 


insurance firms are driven by 


1 
I 


; 


two Tt 


Stat 


mixer where the roof is smoothed by hand (above, left 
When the mixture hardens, the inside forms are removed 
and the Tournalayer trundles its load (above, right) to the 
homesite. A button is pushed and out slides the house 
(below, left) on a prepared foundation; the machine lifts 
clear its outside form. The concrete “egg” (below, right 
measures 30 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, and 94 ft. high; the 
“hen” is 47 ft. long, more than 34 ft. wide. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 
nower of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


phject, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 


pinion will compel it to be done.” 


HH] the 1880'S the Hearst News- 
papers pioneered in the movement for 

n 8-hour day for labor and helped to 
secure one for the ironworkers. 


lh 1902 the Hearst Newspapers ad- 
vocated public ownership of certain 
public utilities to save them from the 
corrupt trusts. 


lh 1913 the Hearst Newspapers 
helped to put over Parcel Post to pre- 
vent exorbitant express rates. 


lh 1916 the Hearst Newspapers got 
Congress to pass a law—later set aside 
by the courts—barring child labor. 


QV Fea 


In 1992 the Hearst Newspapers 
fought for a “living wage” for the 
nation’s railroad workers, 


In 1932 before the New Deal, the 
Hearst Newspapers urged work relief as 
a temporary cure for unemployment. 


In 1937 the Hearst Newspapers asked 
for more recreation facilities for chil- 
dren, stating that juvenile delinquency 
results from community carelessness. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers 
lauded labor’s amazing record while 
at the same time deploring the Com- 
munist-led strikes of a tiny minority. 


—Ffor Progress 


in Many American (ndustries 


© 8 
ae 


In 1870, before the introduction of labor- 
saving, time-saving, modern equipment, 
excovation work was tedious and slow. 


A modern jack-hammer crew gets things 
done in a hurry with Thermoid Air Hose. 


you business may never use air hose. Nevertheless, it 

should interest you to know that Thermoid has developed 
air hose that stands up better against heat and oil... to 
pulsating pressure ...to cuts and bruises... to the abrasion 
of being dragged over jagged rocks. 


Thermoid's leadership in producing superior air hose is 
typical of Thermoid's leadership since 1880, in the design 
and manufacture of all kinds of hose and belting for power 
transmission and materials handling. Consultation with a 
Thermoid representative may develop ways to help you 
improve processes and reduce costs. It’s good business 
to do business with Thermoid. 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting + F. H. P. and 
Multiple V-Belts and Drives -« Conveyor Belting + Elevator Belting « 
Wrapped and Molded Hose «+ Sheet Packings + Industrial Brake Linings 
and Friction Products + Molded Hard Rubber and Plastic Products. 


hermol 


Rubber 


Contributor le Industrial Aduancement Since 1880 


incentives: (1) stiffer British 
tion, as London insurers seek 
ture and expand their foreign 
in order to contribute a larger 
foreign exchange to the natio: 
and (2) green pastures growin 
expanding insurance needs w! 
the natural accompaniment of 
ing trade and industrialization ¢ 
out the world. 

One happy symptom of cased 
U. S. interest is the pending he he 
insurance conference, sponsored by th, 
United States Chamber of Commerc 
scheduled for New York in rid-My 
Executives of Latin American insuranc 
companies will have a three-da 
will gathering—during which as few , 
possible of the many troublesome pr 
lems and antagonisms, which wil! be o; 
the minds of all present, will | 
tioned. 

e Result of Nationalism—Most 
difficulties encountered by foreign jn. 
surance firms in Latin Americ 
from growing nationalism, which ; 
sulted during the last few decades 
one country after another barring entr 
of new companies, setting up nati 
insurance monopolies, creating rein 
ance institutions, and_ tightening 
regulations to keep insurance busin« 
home. 

The effect of freezing the number of 
foreign firms, although not demon. 
strably discriminatory, did, nevertheles 
serve to solidify the position of Britis 
and other European companies who 
foreign operations were well adyancc 
by the time American firms entered the 
field. 

e Some Doors Still Open—A quick sur- 
vey of the hemisphere scene reveals t! 

varied conditions and regulations whic! 
are confronting foreign operators in 
Latin American countries: 

Argentina—The door is still open t 
a healthy, inviting market despite 
threats of establishing a national rein- 
surance bank—an action which was op- 
posed, incidentally, by both the domes 
tic and the foreign companies. Here the 
premium tax favors domestic business 
(7% for foreign companies, 1.4% for 
local firms) and a healthy get ta\ 
or fine is designed to inhibit the placing 
of insurance abroad with unregistered 
companies. 

Brazil—The national reinsurance bank 
(I.R.B.)—a creature of the Vargas re 
gime—is as likely to dissolve itself as any 
bureaucratic institution, although opt 
mists hope that President Dutra can be 
prevailed upon to liquidate the institute 
The chief complaint against Brazil ha: 
been the freeze-out of new foreign ¢t- 
tries, accompanying the I.R.B. setup, 
and the increasingly difficult regu] ,s 
being laid down by the IRB. fo! 
eign firms in Brazil. There has ie 
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Mi Rlectronics... 
en to . 

espite 

Teln- 


iS Op- 


mf sss FROM A To Z IN PLASTICS 


e the 
siness 
© for 
v tax 
acing From raw chemical to finished shape—plastics are a product of heat. No wonder 
tered . ‘ . an Outstandin formance and dependabilit 
then that plastics and electronics—the “team-mates of tomorrow”’—have already dies ——— tubes first ‘ia of lead. 
+s : ‘ ing eli ji i th hout the world 
bank joined forces. Manufacturers of widely divergent products find a common st te ain manent 
iS Te- ° ‘ ° . 
round of profit through the use of electronic heat. The bargains in electronic 
s any fg Sune’ O° P 5 5 FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO 
opt- heating equipment are those which utilize Eimac electronic vacuum tubes. Why? 
: § Because such equipment carries a double guarantee of dependability; one from 
ute. 
| has the equipment maker and the second from Eimac, backed by more than a decade 
n en of continuous experience in making electronic vacuum tubes. 
etup, 
tions EITEL-MeCULLOUGH, INC., 1165 San Mateo Ave., San Bruno, Calif. GET ELECTRONIC TELESIS— Don’t overlook 
- for- sending for your copy of Electronic Telesis 
‘ Ploots located et: Sen Brune, Calif. end Salt Lake City, Uteh — 64-page illustrated booklet covering 
also the Science of Electronics, in layman's 91080 
Exoort Agents: Frazar and Hansen, 301 Clay St.. Son Francisco 11, Calif. U.S.A. language. There is no cost or obligati 
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Planning : 
an Inter-( 


it will pay you 
to investigate 
Executone... 


Employing the most advanced 
principles of electronics, 
EXECUTONE automatically 
gives you control of your 
entire organization through 
instant voice-to-voice 

contact. You lift no receiver, 
twirl no diall You just press 

a button...and talki 


EXECUTONE frees your switch- 
board for important outgoing 
ond incoming calls... 
eliminates the endless 
running back and forth from 
one office to another. The 
coupon below will bring 

you the whole story. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE installations, 
backed by our unconditional guarantee are your 
assurance of trouble-free performance and dependa- 
bility. EXECUTONE Inter-Com Systems are individu- 
ally engineered to your particular requirements ... 
installed and serviced by factory-trained specialists 
in principal cities throughout the country. 

a ee 
Two-stotion systems for as little as $50. Larger 
systems, with up to 100 stations, are availabi 


"“Aecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
Mail Coupon for Further Information 


' peeene 
EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. 845 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

| am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

(CD Please send literature. 

C) Have representative call. No obligation. 


Nome 


 —— 


Address 
City 


been a tendency to dump bad risks on 
foreign firms, and to retrocede risks for- 
eign companies may not be empowered 
to carry by their corporate setup. 
Chile—A reinsurance monopoly there 
has barred the entry of new foreign 
firms, and compels reinsurance by do- 
mestic companies with other domestic 
companies or with the reinsurance bank 
(which may, in turn, reinsure with ad- 
mitted foreign companies, however). 
Mexico—The 1935 law was tough. 
Foreign firms objected to compulsory 
investment of deposits and reserves in 
land, mortgages, and other securities of 
questionable safety, and to forced rein- 
surance with Mexican companies. After 
ten years on the outside looking in, 
American companies are about to reen- 
ter Mexico, on Mexico’s terms. 
Peru—In this strongly nationalistic 
country the insurance. field is jealously 


‘dominated by local interests—with the 


exception of one Argentine company 


| anda part-British Peruvian firm. Foreign 


companies are not barred, but restric- 
tions are onerous and on at least one 
occasion have been altered to prevent 
entry of a U.S. firm. 

Ecuador—A move is under way to 


tighten its laws with a view 
ening the position of dome; 

Bolivia—This small marke yi, . 
domestic companies, is cons: ring ; 
ing deposit requirements. 

Elsewhere in Latin’ Amer 
larly in the Caribbean area, | 
of foreign insurance compar 
favorable—although —_everyy, 
economic development of th 
is accompanied by a nationa! tic , 
gence which tends to favor dome 
companies over their foreign rivals, 
e No Bluster Now—American effort 
encourage relaxation of restrictions 
day have none of the bluster and thy 
of big-stick diplomacy, although so, 
Latin American business circles woy 
like to revive that impression. Sugp 
tions now being made, however, ; 
velveted by the realization that recip; 


cal regulations (sometimes suggested } 


hemisphere countries) would place 
rageous obstacles to foreign operat 
of U.S. firms. 

Many an American state insura 
law has tougher restrictions on outsi 
than Latin American laws. U. S. ir 
ance companies insist that revisions } 


here and abroad would be constructiy. 


SHRINKING SPACE FOR TOMORROW’S TRAVELERS 


With two companion ships a few minutes behind, a jet-propelled Lockheed 
P-80 sits down on New York’s La Guardia Field after hanging up a new trai 
continental flight record—four hours, 18 min., 26 sec. Average speed was 5‘ 
m.p.h., with actual speeds as high as 660 m.p.h, Manhattan observers missed 
the plane entirely when it swept in at 615 m.p.h., then circled for a landing 
Newcomer in the “500-m.p.h. class” is Consolidated Vultee’s XP-81 (below 
which uses a General Electric Propjet gas turbine to drive a nose propeller, hi 
a G.E, jet engine in the tail. Of definite interest to commercial plane designer 
the kerosene-fueled combination produces virtually as much power as all fow 


engines on a B-29 bomber, Consolidated Vultee claims. 
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easickness Drug 


V-12, produced to reduce 
sion sickness among troops 
amphibious operations, will 
j civilian travelers. 


Not least among the enemies con- 
oted by American troops when they 
ormed the beaches of Sicily and 
emo .was seasickness. Incidence in 
me commands ran as high as 100%. 
How the Army and Navy, facing 
mphibious warfare in two theaters, 
imed the tables on this enemy is com- 
ng to light with the lifting of the 
curity mantle from some phases of 
he medical war against motion sick- 


ver—To the Committee on 
fedical Research of the Office of Scien- 
ic Research & Development went the 
roblem: How can we preserve both the 
orale and physical ethciency of com- 
at troops in ship-to-shore operations 
y preventing seasickness without caus- 
g hangovers? 
Prevention of the hangover induced 
y the drugs best suited to prevention 
seasickness was a must. There was 
9 gain in landing an assault wave with- 
sickness if the men were so dazed 
drugs that they couldn't fight for the 
sachhead. Troops hitting the beaches 
d to be prepared for a grind of as 
uch as 100 hours without sleep. 
Caltech Researches—U. S. field work 
a the problem, attacked simultaneously 
y American, British, Canadian, and 
ustralian scientists, was done by a 
hf from the California Institute of 
echnology under the direction of Dr. 
avid Tyler, who also collated the find- 
gs of all the researchers. 
At an undisclosed training base off 
e U.S. Pacific Coast, 20,000 men 
ere selected at random from the 100,- 
)0 or more then heading into the 
acific theater. A series of 90 controlled- 
ass experiments was conducted among 
ese men during six months it took 
find the answer. 
Not Psychological—The scientists first 
ad to determine whether seasickness 
, as ger erally supposed, psychological 
origin. Dummy pills—placebos in 
nedical parlance—were administered to 
en whose degree of susceptibility to 
tasickness had been predetermined. 
ne incidence of seasickness among 
hem varied by less than 1% from the 
ate which was recorded when the men 
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had received no treatment of any kind. 

Repetition of this and other tests led 
to the conclusion that the illness is of 
genuine physiological origin and _ is 
caused by the effect of motion (whether 
from ship, plane, auto, streetéar, train, 
or swing) on the mechanism of the ear. 
e Balanced Capsule—The prophylactic 
which proved most effective was a cap- 
sule containing carefully balanced quan- 
tities of a barbiturate and a belladonna 
derivative—enough to act as a preventive 
against seasickness, but not enough to 
leave a drag on the men. 

This combination reduced the inci- 
dence of seasickness among landing 
parties by 40% to 80%, and where it 
did not prevent sickness it was found 
to reduce the severity considerably. 

e Better Marksmanship—The medica- 
tion had the additional merit of in- 
creasing slightly the efficiency of the 
men after they had hit the beach. 
Among several hundred soldiers who 


PINNED TOGETHER 


Buildings that can be put together 
like a child’s Erector set from stand- 
ardized, shop-fabricated members are 
the invention of Konrad Wachsmann, 
prefabricated house designer (BW— 
Dec.11’43,p78). A model hangar of 
cantilever construction (below) with 
movable motor-operated — exterior 
walls—another Wachsmann _inven- 
tion—will go on display Feb. 5 at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art. 
Structural members in Wachsmann’s 
system are tubular sections with a pair 
of eyeplates at each end. These are 


submitted to the controlled tests, it was 
found that marksmanship, for example, 
improved 12%. 

A second factor in reducing the in 

cidence of seasickness in the amphibi 
ous forces involved changing the posi 
tions of the men in the landing craft 
When the men were required to crouch 
for, say, 24 hours in the bottom of a 
boat, they were somewhat more sus 
ceptible to seasickness than when al 
lowed to stand. 
e By Prescription Only—When th 
formula and dosage of the OSRD medi 
cation are made available to the pharma 
ceutical trade, there is likely to be 
moderate demand for it among travelers. 
But because of the nature of its con 
tents, it will be available only on pre- 
scription. 

Seasickness remedies have been on 
the market since 1913 or earlier, and 
hyocine scopolamine was established 
years ago as the pharmacological basis 
of all preventives of this type, includ 
ing Mothersills. While all of these 
have been more or less effective, the. 
were unsuited in formula and dosag« 
for combat troops because of their hang 


assembled by meshing the eyeplates, 
anchoring them with a pin (above 
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Trying the old 
“Hidden File Play"? 


A fair question, Worried Sir—if you're 
looking for an important record that 
surely was filed... but that stays as con- 
cealed as a locust larva waiting for the 
summer of 1957. What you need is a 
modern filing and finding system. Ob, 
yes, there are such—miraculous ones. And 
if you want to know about them, ask— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 
You see, with a finding system, whatever 
you value in the way of record is pro- 
tected while you don’t need it—but it 
comes to light at the flick of a finger. It 
quickly answers such questions as— 


“What price did we quote Arnold & 
Co.?”" —““What do we deduct from 
Henry’s pay for bonds and Social Se- 
curity?” —“"What's the stress on the mid- 
dle span of the Guayaquil bridge?” — 
or whatever information you trusted it 
with. Ask Mr. Expediter to tell you 
about Wabash indexing systems and Art 
Metal “finding cabinets’—and how 
they'd work for you. Ask, too, for his 
book, “Office Standards and Planning 
Book”. No charge; no obligation. 
Simply call your local Art Metal dealer 
or write Art Metal Construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#o subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


i ln. 


aS 
a 


Art Metal 


SYSTEMAT ized 


Jamestown, New York 


over effect. Both the Britis) ang 4 
Canadians added an ingredic:, ¢ .),, 
inate the hangover, but neit! ; {,,. 
anything as effective as the | 
designated V-12 and pat 
OSRD. 

Current preparations bei Fer 
to the medical profession are _mjJq; 5 
the British and Canadian fc- yy) 


i$ 


New Hydraulics 
Application of 9-in. pump 
developing 5,000-Ib. pressura 
to automobile and rail drive 
forecast by its manufacturer, 


A new type hydraulic pump, said } 
its developers to provide twicc 
pressure as heretofore possible witf 
pumps of equivalent size, has been py 
into production by a division of Hi 
draulic Machinery Co., Detroit, whid 
anticipates a bright and widened futy; 
for its brainchild. 

e May Invade New Fields—A 4(-hy 
pump only 9 in. in diameter prod 
5,000 Ib. per sq. in. pressure, deliver 
constant or variable. A new system 
developing the pressure makes pos 
this performance, and is beli ieved 
company engineers to make feas 

use of hydraulics in many new el 

Full hydraulic drives for auto 
railroad, and marine use are en\ soned 
Detroit gossip, which always ¢ goes 
a fulltime basis in the face of any 
mechanical development, is that For 
Motor Co. is definitely interested : 
the innovation for possible passenge 
car use. 

e Radial-Type Plunger—Applications 
plastic manufacture are considered not 
worthy, too. The new pumps are s 


Measuring just 9 in. in diamett! 
Superdraulic Corp.’s new pump Pp! 
duces 5,000 Ib. per sq. in. pressultdiiur p 
may find useful work in fields whet 
hydraulic devices had previous'y bec! 
thought to be impractical. 
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This coating leads a @ov4/e He" 


LOWER COST PER YEAR. Corey- 


dad goes on for the same 
labor cost as ordinary coat- 
ings, yet lasts 100% longer. 


DRIES REASONABLY FIRM in 24 


hours. Ordinary coatings take 
2 days to 2 weeks. 


Carey clad, actual test 


—delivers double the life of standard, 
Where 


other coatings “‘wear out’’ in 1 or 2 


high-grade roof coatings. 


years, Careyclad will provide de- 
pendable protection 3 to 5 years. 

Careyclad is easily applied. It pro- 
vides a tough, 1-piece asbestos fiber 
coating for the entire roof. . . fills 
pinholes, voids and porous spots. 
Good for metal roofs, too. Mainte- 
nance is sharply reduced. 

Roof-saving suggestion: Ask your 
Mil! Supply House about Careyclad, 


or write— 


oe SS 


CAREYCLAD WON'T ALLIGATOR, 
“pinhole” or crack . . . won't 
slip or drip in summer or go 
brittle in winter. 


comes in 1, 5, 28 and 52 
gallon containers. Order from 
your Mill Supply House. 


HE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 
: {4 


tN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY CO Lt 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOXVILLE, P. @ 


Industrial Insulotions e Rock Wool Insulation ° Asbestos Shingles and Siding e Asphalt Shingles and Roofings 
. Roof Coatings and Cements * Waterproofing Materials ° Asphalt Tile Flooring . 
jon Joint =* Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing °* Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding * Miami-Carey Bathroom Cabinets and Accessories 


Pipeline Felt 
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OUT OUR WAY 


WHAT HAVE YOU GOT TO 
THINK. ABOUT? YOUR 
MACHINE’S AUTOMATIC -- 
ART, MUSIC, MACHINERY, 
LITERATURE, EVERY THING 
YOU MIGHT THINK ABOUT 
HAS ALL BEEN FIGURED 
OUT FER YOU-- JUST GIVE 
ME A NEW IDEE, JUST 
ONE THAT YOU CAN’T 
FIND IN A BOOK! WHY, 
THIS GENERATION 
IS NOTHING BUT 
PARROTS / 


THERE'S MORE 
REAL THINKING 
DONE “TODAY 


SAYS! HE’S 


SPEEDI-DRiI / 
WELL, HE’S 
PART RIGHT 

AT THAT-- 
SPEEDI-DRI 
4S AUTO- 


J.R.WILLIAMS 


T ® U. S. Pat 
COPR. 1946 BY NEA SERVICE INC 


IDEA MEN 


A NEW IDEE, HE ) 


SPREADIN' ONE 
AROUND NOW -- 


Specept-Dait. . . the granular, oil-thirsty absorbent . . . is the 
automatic, modern method of floor-maintenance. One man to 
spread it around over film-slick floors . . . the same man to sweep it up 
with an ordinary, stiff broom. It’s that simple! The results? When 
Speepi-Drti is on the floors, you’ve got a magic carpet of safety under- 
foot . . . no slipping, no falling. And when Speept-Dri is swept up, it 
takes with it dangerous, unsightly oil- and grease-deposits, making your 
floors home-clean. 

Yes, Speept-Dri is modern because it doesn’t require trained per- 
sonnel , . . or expensive machinery . . . for its use. It’s modern because 
it points to economy, to safety, in any shop. Speepi-Dri reduces acci- 
dents caused by falling and slipping. It keeps machines going, by keep- 
ing men at work . . . in safety. It reduces fire-hazards, for Srenie tee 
will not readily burn, even when oil-soaked! 


SUPPLIERS: East — Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., New York 1, N. Y. 
South, Midwest & West Coast— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


as HBSS a 
(\ spEEDT DRI® 


T 
oe ABSORBEN iS 


AY) 


Get the full story of Speepr-Dri today. 
Just write “Sprepi-Dri” on your letter- 
head or business card for complete 
details and a free, generous sample. 


to improve materially extr 
jection molding. 

As for orthodox hydrau ~ pres 
stallations, the company nos th, 
sired tonnage is generated tho, 
aid of large and expensive ing 
semblies. Intensifiers and imu 
on such setups, costly a 
large, are eliminated in hy Jraylic 
cuits up to 5,000 Ib. p.s.i. 

The pump, manufactur | }, 
Superdraulic Corp., is a radials 
plunger pump, with plunge: roller 
ranged inside an elliptical rection ; 
The plungers fit into cylinders jg 
rotor. As the rotor turns, 0:) js pas 
in and out of the cylinders and plug 
travel is regulated to the confine 
the elliptical ring. 

e Pressure Neutralized—In | 

pump installations, two sects of th 
plungers are arranged side by sie. \W} 
the elliptical rings of both scts are hy 
parallel with each other, pressure js 
maximum. When one is moved 
phase, the pressure diminishes, unt 
the point where the ellipses are at 5 
angles to each other pressure is 1 
tralized by the pressure strokes of 
set of plungers equally balancing 
suction strokes of the other. — 


Apple Essence 


Juice, concentrated by fla 
method, yields aromatic flavo 
ing useful in jellies, candy, a 
fountain drinks. 


An avenue of expanding markets { 
apple growers and processors has be 
paved by experiments of chemical « 
gineers, who have developed an esse ; 
which captures the aroma and fampkes 
flavor of the fresh fruit. cgula 
© Low-Cost Process—The essence Cub 
developed at the Dept. of Agriculti Succ 
Regional Laboratory at Wyndmoor, icotin 
by the same group of chemists w mph 
perfected the bland apple sirup whigggestec 
replaced war-scarce glycerin as a humqggpenn 
tant in cigaret manufacture (BWP O™ 
Feb.27'43,p86) and who recently 
earthed a new tobacco flavor. 

The clear, apple essence is so pow 

ful that a few drops are said to m 
apple jelly taste more like the fr 
fruit than the apples themselves. WV 
makes it especially attractive from 
commercial standpoint is that prod 
tion costs may be reduced to arou 
$1 a gal. 
e Flash Evaporation—The industry ! 
known that the best part of the ff at 
grance and taste of apples is lost old m 
processing because the required hams ev 
tends to disperse the volatile ingreqye'" 


hear i 
moker 
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, Recapturing them has been the 
ct of much research, usually involy- 
. treatment of the juice under high 
Press ym. None of this met with the 
S that ied success. Then came a discov- 
a that did the job. 
‘nde H’The process involves running the 
‘Uli le juice through a rapid evaporator 
Scher ore it is steam-heated to 218 F in 15 
‘Uc @l. The heating vaporizes about 10%, 
» this is put through a fractionating 
°y fiona from which the top 10% is 
‘Ci ooved. It is this double-distilled es- 
OCS Ha ve that holds the concentrated aroma. 
‘1 Blends Possible—Juice must be pressed 
“'* "om sound apples because any volatile 
, PSR favors in the juice are also recov- 
Pld, the department says. Since the 
‘“ Bbuncteristics of the flavor, including 
Bie aroma, are dependent upon the 
“fiprety of apples used, blending differ- 
t varieties is a means of controlling 
nd improving the product. 
Experiments have shown that most 
the volatile flavor of apples lies just 
nder the skin. Hence the outer cover- 
ig is disintegrated as much as possible 
liberate this taste. 
Commercial Uses—The scientists ex- 
«t commercial jelly and sauce makers 
» be especially interested in this means 
enhancing the flavor of their product. 
also makes a highly palatable soda 
puntain drink, offers a new flavor to 
bndy manufacturers for gum drops, 
:, and is excellent in ice cream and 
- 
Agriculture Dept. chemists are not so 
spy about the new tobacco flavor, 
tiled myosmine, which they derived 
om nicotine. 
Tobacco Extract—-One school of 
hought has it that myosmine is the 
hemical which gives a_ high-priced 
gar its aroma, but confirmed cigar 
mokers = it ruins a good cigar and 
id fggekes a cheaper one taste like rope. 
egular cigarets take on the pungency 
ce Cuban cigarets by its addition. 
Success in deriving myosmine from 
or, Pgpcotine for the first time was a tri- 
ts wige™ph and tobacco companies were in- 
whigggeested enough to ask for samples for 
hungame perimental purposes. But they failed 
(Bagge come back for more. 


COA TO DOUBLE FOIL 


Owe 

7 Anticipating-a vastly expanded mar- 
fre for aluminum foil, Aluminum Co. 
\hge America last week announced it 
rom ould double its current foil manufac- 
rodumening capacity during 1946. 
:roufam The announcement came only a short 


me after Reynolds Metals Co., long 
ry Mee country’s biggest foil producer, an- 
1¢ fq™ounced it would boost its output ten- 
ost ##ld to meet the demand for packag- 
| hes everything from candy to machine 
greats (BW an.26°46,p82) A 
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STEAM GENERATORS 
“sie aa 


Ylew- stanvaro 


FOR PRODUCING STEAM. 


S PIONEERS OF “Forced Recirculation” Clayton engineers have developed 
an improved method of generating steam, which is comparable in its 
importance to the many outstanding engineering achievements of this era. 
Due to the process of "Forced Recirculation” Clayton Generators produce 
steam, as it is needed, from approximately 10% of the water contained in the 
conventional boiler system. As a result: 
1. Steam at full working pressure is available within 5 minutes from a cold 
start. Standby losses are negligible. 
2. Operation is fully automatic. Generator floats on the line, instantly 
adjusting the steam output to minimum or peak demands. 


3. Overall thermal efficiency is 75% to 85%. 
4. Space requirements are reduced two-thirds. Weight is 50% less. 


5. Clayton Generators are explosion proof, easy to operate and require 
minimum maintenance. Operation is unaffected by vibration or motion. 


Built as complete units, they come as a pack- 
age ready to connect and operate. There is nothing to add, 
no divided responsibility for the success of the installation. 


In every instance where process steam is required 
-.» whether it be for stationary, mobile or shipboard use. . . 
Clayton Steam Generators offer many outstanding advantages. 


Present production is limited to six sizes . . . 
10, 15, 25, 50, 75 and 100 Horsepower. All are capable 
of working pressures up to 150 pounds. 


GME WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET No. S-6 
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Weeds Doomed 


Quantity production and 
decreasing cost of 2, 4-D makes 
wide use certain this summer. 
Acre can be treated for $6. 


The new weed-killing chemical, 2,4- 
D, short for 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid (BW—Feb.17'45,p72), can be pro- 
duced in such quantities for spring and 
summer that it will be available at low 
cost all over the United States, and 
the Dept. of Agriculture expects to be 
busy all season watching results. Ex- 
periments have proved the effectiveness 
of 2,4-D on dandelion, thistle, burdock, 
morning glory, and even honeysuckle. 
The latter is a pest in southern states 
that has never before been controlled 


a chemical. The weed-killer is so 

useful that the government’s county 
agricultural agents are recommending its 
use to farmers. 
e Inhibits Apple Scale—The hormone- 
like chemical is a growth regulator 
which is lethal to some plants in large 
doses. Weak solutions encourage plant 
growth but, in the process, instead of 
stimulating a plant to death, apparently 
starve it by using up the plant’s starches. 
Yet a very weak solution paradoxically 
delays growth of the dry scales in apple 
stems which cause the fruit to drop off 
when ripe. Use of this spray will save 
much fruit from bruising and increase 
marketable harvests. 

Bananas, pears, apples, and other 
fruits picked green will ripen faster if 
sprayed with 2,4-D. Pastures can be 
freed of weeds withovt harming the 
rass or the animals. Wheat fields can 

rid of weeds without damaging the 


grain as food. Ragweed—con:moy ~ 
of hayfever—wild mustard, bindyg 
die if dusted or sprayed with ? +-[. 
acreages may be sprayed with a y 
solution of 2,4-D or dusted with 
powder by tractor or plan 
e Cheaper Than Poisons—! » tre 
acre with plant poisons like carbon dj 
fide, widely used on valuable lang 
the West, costs from $20( to sy 
The new plant killer will cost onjy 
or $6. Even sodium chlorate ¢ 
nearly ten times this much. Prices 
2,4-D of about $2 per Ib. are expected 
decline. It is now being solc in wh 
sale lots for $1.10 by one company. 


Nonflammable, nonpoisonous, ; 
noncorrosive, 2,4-D is a powder { 
isn’t soluble in water but which cap 


readily made so by producing it x 
sodium or ammonium salt. Any ly 
chlorinating company can do this, ; 
American Chemical Paint Co. pj 


Conversion of reciprocating mo- 
tion to rotary motion—and vice versa 
—is as old as the machine age and 
has been fundamental in its devel- 
opment. So when a new way of 
doing it comes along, that’s news in 
the engineering world. 

The new motion transformer came 
to public attention last month when 
the State of Utah approved an ap- 
propriation to perfect, patent, and 
promote the design originated by 
James A. Hardman of Logan, who 
assig..ed his patent rights to Utah 
Scientific Research Foundation (BW 
—Jan.26°46,p45). And serious inter- 
est in this invention on the part 
of engineers and machine designers 
is almost certainly assured by the 
favorable test results whicli were re- 
ported on Jan. 24 by the Civilian 
Production Administration, whose 
Office of Production Research & De- 
velopment sponsored its development 
by contract with the Utah research 


foundation. 
e Weight Reduction—The most 
common motion converter is the 


type used in the automobile en- 
gine, where the up and down travel 
of the pistons is translated through 
oscillating connecting rods to rota- 
tion of the crankshaft which drives 
the gears that make the wheels go 
around. 

But according to CPA’s meet 
the new motion converter will in 
some instances make possible design 
of large machines having only two- 
thirds the weight required where the 


Substitute for Crankshaft Cuts Vibration, Side-Thrust 


crank and connecting rod mechanism 
is used. And the unit is said to pro- 
vide a simple harmonic motion 
which eliminates unbalanced crank 
effort and piston side-thrust. Tests 
at the Bureau of Standards on 50- 
hp. models indicate that vibration 
is negligible and that the efficiency 
compares with that of the best-de- 
signed speed reducers. Immediate 
wy apient applications are said to 
: in such machines as air compres- 
sors, pumps, and some types of en- 
gines. 
eHow Mechanism Works—Shown 
schematically to illustrate the prin- 
ciple rather than the mechanical con- 
struction details, the new converter 
consists of two opposed bevel sears 
driven in opposite directions by a 
revolving pinion gear and connected 
by a crosspiece, or shuttle, to the 
center of which is attached a shaft. 
As the gears turn, the shuttle travels 
back and forth to reciprocate the 
shaft, and the center point to which 


Pinion Gear 


Reciprocating Shaft 


the shaft is attached moves neither 
up nor down nor sideways, avoiding 
side-thrust. The shuttle does, how- 
ever, oscillate on the shaft (on a 
bearing) because one end rises and 
the other drops as the gears rotate. 
And the ends of the shuttle swivel 
in ball-and-socket bearings andi slide 
somewhat in these bearings since 
the distance between them varies 
as the gears turn. For trouble-free 
operation, the entire mechanism is 
inclosed in a strong, splash-oiled 
case, which supports the bevel and 
pinion gears and the reciprocating 
shaft. 

In Position 2 on the sketch, the 
bevel gears have rotated through 
about a quarter turn from Position 
l, carrying the shuttle and the recip- 
rocating shaft forward by an amount 
which is indicated by the broken 
lines at the bottom. As the rotation 
cycle is completed, the shaft will 
travel back beyond the original posi- 
tion shown. 


POSITION 1 


- 


POSITION 2 
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YON SURVEY SERVICE is backed by many 


posi- 


years of experience in helping manufacturers (1) Plan storage layouts that 
save floor space and provide for maximum use of a minimum inventory, 
(2) Organize tool rooms to make possible better protection and more 
productive hours for dies and small tools, (3) Select shop containers of the 
most efficient size and design for handling materials in production. The 
practical value of LYON SURVEYS has been proved by records of increases 
in economy and efficiency in hundreds of leading industrial plants. 
LYON SURVEY SERVICE is offered without obligation. Write for full particulars. 


, YO Wetal Products, lucorporated 


General Offices: 210 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


controlled quality 


\ from gorest to 
\ finished product. 
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CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING soles 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 


KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


Chemical Co., E. I. du Po: 
Phillipsburg, N. J., Mons: 

Co., and the Sherwin-Wi 

making 2,4-D. Last mont 

the compound was grant 

D. Jones, chemist, of Am! 

there is some doubt that | 

go uncontested. 

@ Harmlessness Is Establi 
queries have been receive 

culture Dept.’s Bureau of 

try at Beltsville, Md., as 

2,4-D might have on child 

virility, and as a skin irritan 
Kephart, at Beltsville, says 

has no harmful effects on liuman; 
cept for a slight skin irritation obse, 
on workers who sprayed witli it tye 
three days continuously. 

Dr. E. J. Kraus, head o 
department, University of ( 
formerly of the Plant Ind: 
who made most of the test 
with 2,4-D, has eaten large dos 
stuff with no visible effects 


KAISER DISHWASHER 


Manufacturers of electric cishwash 
may receive a jolt soon when He 
a announces his “ie 

0-Ib. dishwasher. The wash« 
engineered and tested, and 
go into production at the Bristol (| 
plant of the Fleetwings Division 
Kaiser Cargo, Inc., subsidiary of 
Kaiser Co., Inc. 

The steel strike hasn’t ; slowed { 
project because Kaiser is using a 
num alloy, asserting that he the 
by saved 25% in cost over the st 
had considered. Since the was! 
no motor, that shortage is n 

Simple in construction, the 
may sell in the $50 to $75 range 
engineer estimated that it « 
mass-manufactured for $16.) The tub 
about 21 in. in diameter and 21! 
deep. Centered in the bottom 
hydraulic lift to raise the basket to « 
loading position when the lid is 
When the dishes are in place, a 
opened in a pipe connecting the v 
to the house hot water supply. Ia 
pressure then forces jets from smailt 
zles around the inside of the tub att 
bottom. The streams rotate the b 
as they do the washing. When 
is opened the hydraulic lift raises t 
dishes out of the tub, and the ba 
continues spinning by momentum ut 
the dishes are air-dried. 

The capacity is relatively smal 
in old houses with partially clog 
water pipes the pressure may prove! 
adequate. While extremely hot water 
said not to be required for success 
performance, the washer will call fe 
reasonably effective domestic wa 
heating system. 
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Ym \“NATURAL” VENTILAT 


™ @ THIS OR A SWIM IN THE NILE \y 
= kept Egyptians cool in ancient times. An 
extra roof slanting down towards the cen- 
o— j ter scooped up prevailing winds, which 
Sex i é we, he ‘a jy were then channeled down into the house j 
Ventilation depended entirely onthe wind, . 3 
occupants often preferring to sleep on the 4 
roof. res 
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: for 
‘fs TROUBLE-FREE, LOW-COST 
ff FAN VENTILATION 


vive Ventilation has come far since days when wind prevent noisy, wasteful turbulence . .. while slow- 
waias used for air circulation. Today, “Buffalo” Type speed, high-volume design gives real efficiency. 
| AL” Fans quietly, smoothly and economically No overloading is possible, due to the Limit-Load 
at ieliver large volumes of air for ventilation and characteristic. Full engineering data in Bulletin 
> hdustrial applications. Stationary vanes at inlet 3339, yours on request. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO N.Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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Limit-Load 
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i 
North American 
Banking Service 


Linked with over 500 branches 
of this Bank across Canada are 
the Bank’s agencies and sub- 
sidiaries at: 
New York 


San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles 


This large organization, com- 
bined with many correspond- 
ent banks in the United States, 
offers a truly North American 
banking service. Its direct and 
comprehensive services are 
yours, for either American or 
Canadian transactions. 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 


OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


Seattle 


New York Seattle San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Moldable Palestic 


Palestic is a new, inexpensive, mold- 
able material which has properties mid- 
way between those of stone and plas- 
tic and can be sanded, sawed, and 
polished, according to Engineering As- 
sociates, St. Charkes, Ill., which com- 


pounded two liquid chemicals that are 


added to gypsum plasters by the user to 
produce the product. Claimed to cost 
only 6¢ to 9¢ a Ib., the material may 
be used to make a wide range of items 
from figurines and vases to industrial 
products such as patterns, instrument 
bases, containers, clock and radio cab- 
inets, and display racks. And it is said 
to acquire further versatility by bond- 
ing to plastics, metal, wood, and glass. 

Setting time, manner of mixing, 
type of molds, and techniques of han- 
dling are claimed to be the same for 
Palestic as for plaster, and final hard- 
ening takes place in 24 to 30 hours 
at normal temperature or in a few 
hours at 140 to 160 F. While the 
chemicals employed are colorless, solu- 
ble dyes may be added to produce prod- 
ucts of various shades. 


Split-Second X-ray 


Imperfections which show up only 
under the stress of high speed are said 
to be revealed in machine parts by a 
new device that snaps an X-ray picture 
in a millionth of a second. Developed 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Lamp 
Division at Bloomfield, N. J., it may 
be used, too, in the study of arc weld- 
ing, where the metal is obliterated in 
regular photographs by the strong light 
from the arc. 

The super-speed X-ray pictures are 
made possible by a special vacuum tube 
in which a metallic arc created by a 
high-voltage pulse crashes electrons into 
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a metal plate at 100,000 mil. . a sec 
to generate the X-rays which make 4 
exposure on the film. 


Plastic-Screen Ventilato: 


Designed to bar rain, Ww, a 
drafts, but pass air and light--evep 
traviolet—the new Air-In Win<low y 
tilator consists of a series ot vertic 
translucent baffles mounted on a singif 
layer copper screening in a ength-a 
justable aluminum frame. Cor tributiy 
to the appearance as well as the yf 
ity of the screen, the baffles are for 
from Vimlite, a weatherproof plastf 
covered wire mesh and are about | ; 
wide, 4 in. apart. The ventilator wil] 
distributed by Salmonson & Co.,, 1If 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Spot-Weld Controller 


Production limitations of fully auty 
matic, multiple-spot, resistance weldi 
machines are said to be reduced 
little more than the time required { 
load and unload the parts by the ne 
Ultra-Speed Welder Control develope 
by Progressive Welder Co., 3050 § 
Outer Drive, Detroit 12. This weldin 
director distributes current to onc 
to groups of welding points successive 
by means of a screw-driven carriage t 
depresses push rods to engage contact 
while another element of the carriag 
engages adjustable-stroke plungers 
control individually the current 
time for each weld. 

All welding points bear on the wor 
at welding pressure, to eliminate sq 


arate squeeze and hold times for cad 
weld and permit 100 or more joi 
to be made in slightly more than the 
total of the individual weld times, 
few hundredths of a second cach 

Welding machines to be cquipp 
with this controller can be built 
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ENGINEERING HALL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


0 Leading Wrtvers ly 


ibaa PLANTS throughout the industries and 
institutions that serve America recognize the 
efficiency of Buell (van Tongeren) Collectors as 
a protection against fly ash dispersion. 


Among the various power plants using Buell 
Fly Ash Collectors is a leading American educa- 
tional institution, the University of Illinois at 
Champaign. The plant of the University has used 


Illustration shows typical unit 
of a battery of six Buell Fly 
Ash Collectors installed with 
stoker fired boiler in power 
plant of University of Illinois. 


USES BUELL FLY ASH PROTECTION 


six Buell Collectors with its stoker-fired boiler, for 
the elimination of fly ash, over a period of several 
years. 

In fact it may be said that power plants employ- 
ing Buell Collectors represent a fair cross-section 
of American industry. They include such well 
known concerns as: BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, 
STEELTON, PA., PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD, WEST- 
VACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION, CON- 
NECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY, JACOB 
RUPPERT BREWERY. 

Detailed information on Buell Collectors to meet 
your specific fly ash requirements will be gladly furs 
nished upon request. 

BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


INC; 


CONSULT BUELL Fins! IN DUST RECOVERY 
FOR CHEMICAL « ROCK PRODUCT + METALLIC « FOOD + FLUE OR ANY OTHER DUSTS 


DUST RECOVERY 
SYSTEMS 


‘Red Back” Machine Knives 


are made of 


“SIMONDS STEEL 


in Simonds“Controlled Climate” 


... that’s why they're the No. 1 Knives in 


Woodworking Plants and Pulp and Paper Mills 


Constant control — all the way 
from the electric furnaces in 
Simonds steel mills to the 
shipping platform of Simonds 
controlled-conditions plant — 
this is what it takes to make 

the smoothest-cutting, longest- 
PPPOE 5 2 lived Machine Knives that can 
‘Above, left: Chipper Kaife for Pulp Mills. be made. Simonds own meth- 
Above, right: Kaife for Cutting Veneers, ods of hardening, cooling and 
grinding — plus expert inspection before and after every process — are 
your guarantees of fullest return on your knife-dollar. There are Simonds 
“Red Back” Knives for every type of woodworking machine, veneer lathe, 
slicer ... and for cutting pulp, paper, hog fuel, excelsior, leather, celluloid, 
fags — or what have you? Order from your Industrial Supply Distributor. 
&imonps (rhymes with diamonds) is the name of 


the longest-experienced U. S. firm of sawmakers... 
who also make Files and Knives. 


Branch Offices: 


1350 Columbia Road, 
Boston 27, Mass.; 127 
S. Green &e., Chicago 
7, IL; 416 W. Eighth 


Calif; 228 First Se pn : SAW AND STEEL CO. 


land : 
§. Wash: Canadien FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Factory: $95 Se. Remi 
St., Montreal 30, Que. 


a wide range of weld spacir.s ap; 
cations, it is claimed, and | wel 
guns can be arranged in sing), 
multiple rows, steps, or cury.;, ~ 
Individual timing of eac)) ye) 
gun is said to permit spot \eldip, 
different thicknesses of metals. gj 
reinforcing sections, bracket 
and trim forms can be joined 
taneously to a main pane. 


Carbon Paper Convenience 


Because it has a cardboard tray wh 
pulls out like a drawer, the new | 
sheet carbon paper carton designed 
Frank Gianninoto for Under 
Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 1¢ 
said to save the typist’s time and pert 
her to pick up one or more shicets yj 
out smudging her fingers, the tray be 
held in place by a ttear-off tuck-in { 
For further convenience, the carton 
a corner-locking flap on the bottom 
storage of partly used carbon paper. 

Occasional typists could use 
empty carton handily by putting . 
paper or stationery in the pull-out t 
and a carbon sheet in the storage p! 
on the bottom. 


THINGS TO COME 


Plastic safety guards to protect 
the eyes and fingers of workers of 
the future will not only be trans. 
parent as now, but will be at- 
tached to drill presses, lathes, 
bandsaws, and other mechanisms 
in factories and home workshops 
with powerful alnico magnets. 

Since there is almost always a 
steel or iron member adjacent to 
the treacherous business part of 
any cutting tool, one or more per- 
manent magnets on a guard will 
have a place to cling tightly with- 
out fitting, screwing, or clamping. 
Whenever a guard requires clean 
ing for maximum visibility, it can 
be detached as quickly and easily 
as it was attached originally. 


e Now in the laboratory stage is a 
gadget which will answer the 
phone and take a message from 
the caller. A magnetic recorder- 
reproducer with added attach- 
ments, it will lift the receiver 
when the phone rings and repto- 
duce a short spiel such as, “Hello. 
This is Main 3456, but the Joneses 
are not at home. Sorry, out if 
you care to leave a message, it will 
be recorded.” Then the machine 
will shift to recording and after a 
short interval will lower the te 
ceiver and turn itself off. 
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ONY worked in a shoe factory and 
liked it pretty well. 


He came home one day and 
his landlady climbing a ladder to do some paint- 
Big hearted Tony grabbed the brush, climbed the 
der, did the painting. He liked painting a lot. 


“From then on I just painted my way,” says 
ty. He painted buggies. and barns, houses and 
aiture, inside and out. Hired painters to help. 

boomed. Then IT happened. 


IT happened when Tony bought a second- 
hand car, painted it up, 
sold it quick. Bought 
another, sold it. Still 
another and sold that, 
too. Tony was now 
painting his way like 
nobody’s business. 


Tony outgrew one sales lot after another. When 
Dodge people talked to Tony about being their 
tt, Tony said, “Sure, Dodge is the best car I 
t painted.” He acquired a building, equipment 
i an organization and sold a thousand cars the 
year in business. 


When the war 

came he was doing $3,000,000 of business a year. 
During the war Tony’s shops were busy full time 
taking care of people who wanted “Tony’s touch” 
for their aging war-time cars. 


Tony is all set for the future. “I’m still sitting 
on top of the ladder.” says Tony. “I’ve got the best 
new and used car business in the world. Those new 
Dodge and Plymouth cars are not 
only great cars—they’re the best 
paint jobs I’ve ever seen.” 


NOTE: : 

This is another typical story 
of individual initiative and 
enterprise, taken from the rec- 
ords of the Chrysler Corporation. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH x DODGE x DESOTO 
CHRYSLER x DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The Music of Andre Kostelanefz and 
the musical world’s most popular stars— Thursday, CBS, 9 P. M., E. S. T. 
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Street Agape Over Kaiser Deal 


Financial district’s amazement at share-buying public’s 
optimism over auto production prospects is only equaled by in- 
terest in the role played by SEC in record-breaking financial coup. 


The Kaiser-Frazer week end at the 
Waldorf (BW —Jan.26'46,p19) had an 
equally dramatic companion piece in 
New York’s financial district. 

The public’s receptiveness for the 
cars which will some day be manufac- 
tured by the company which Henry J. 
Kaiser already describes as the fourth 


largest in its field was amply demon- 


strated on Park Avenue. 

The public’s receptiveness for addi- 

tional securities floated under the magi- 
cal Kater imprimatur was amply dem- 
onstrated in Wall Street. 
e 1,800,000 Shares—That the avidity 
of the share-buyers was no whit less 
than that of the would-be car buyers 
was pretty conclusively proved by what 
happened on Wednesday of last week. 
On that day Kaiser-Frazer Corp. con- 
summated previously heralded financing 
plans (BW —Jan.12°46,p79) and offered 
1,800,000 additional shares of stock for 
sale. The offer was made to the public 
through Cleveland’s Otis & Co., San 
Francisco's First California Co., and 
New York’s Allen & Co. 

Customer appetite for the stock was 

apparently wholly uninfluenced by the 
fact that the company thus far has pro- 
duced nothing but “samples”; that it 
doesn't expect any real quantity pro- 
duction for at least four months; that it 
isn’t aware yet what ceilings the Office 
of Price Administration will set on its 
cars; and that only last fall it sold an 
initial offering of 1,700,000 shares at 
$10 each, compared with their January, 
1946, price of $20.25. 
e Snowed Under—As with the earlier 
Kaiser-Frazer financing, bankers han- 
dling the second deal immediately found 
themselves snowed under with orders. 
Within an hour, the new offering, de- 
scribed by Otis as “the largest common 
stock issue ever offered on the American 
market,” was heavily oversubscribed and 
the subscription books closed. 

Net proceeds of last week’s operation 
amounted to $34,470,000. The com- 
pany now has on hand almost $54,000,- 
000 of cash and government securities 
to finance future operations at Willow 
Run and its projected Pacific Coast 
assembly plant, since some $19,500,000 
of the funds which were secured in its 
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earlier financing still remain unexpended. 


Graham-Paige did not 
Kaiser took but 45,000 o: 
shares. Frazer, not an earlic 
of record, on the other ha 
5,000. 

Many veteran Wall St: 
aware of the difficulties a nc 
faces in getting production 
were amazed at the receptic 
the company’s second sto 
within a four-month perio: 

Its success, however, isn 
aspect that has aroused Str 
© Well-Timed—Much comm 
was the break the compa 


e Founders’ Interest—Now outstanding when the Securities & Exch inge (ft mo 

are 4,000,000 shares of the 5,000,000 mission released the shares friin | hot be 

originally authorized. Almost 16% of in time for their public offering pro 

the issue (or 625,000 shares) is held by ceive the fullest benefits fr 

those instrumental in organizing the heavy publicity attending th 

company, including 370,000 shares by _ its first models. 

Kaiser, 250,000 by Graham-Paige, and This has inspired many cynic; 

5,000 by Joseph Frazer, Kaiser-Frazer marks (especially in quarters not p: Proc 

president. ing from the deal) since the Stilexpect 
Before the recent financing, the only too well remembers tly onth 

founders’ interest in the company had _ breaking shortness of the time that; 
proximated 25% (or 575,000 shares), company’s initial financing had t 

al 1 of which had been purchased at $10 in SEC’s new-issues icebox. | nded 

a share. Both Graham-Paige and the were raised a bit when it w e bas 

Kaiser interest had started the ball roll- that the underwriting commission lsat 

ing with purchases of 250,000 shares to $1.10 a share, the same as last qupld be 


of the 2,200,000 first issued. ‘The 
Kaiser interest, it has just been learned, 
subsequently augmented its original 
stake by buying 75,000 additional shares 
out of the block offered the public last 
fall. 

© Kaiser Takes 45,000—In the second 
and more expensive offering, however, 


Lyman Smith (left), treasurer of Otis & Co., hands over to cheerful Hickm 


since it had been indicated 
a 90¢ rate would prevail. 


© Responsive Market—Inspiring » 
talk, also, has been the rise fro1 
$15 to over $24 disclosed by kai 
in the over-the-cow 
market shortly after the company’s ex 


Frazer stock 


n ar 


January announcement indicating t! 


‘his § 
awa 
stimat 
comp 
and f 
firmec 
bec 


Price, Jr., vice-president and treasurer of Kaiser-Frazer Corp., proceeds 110 
the new auto company’s record $34,470,000 second common stock is 
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giser-Frazer Party 

The big Kaiser-Frazer party at 
he Waldorf Astoria (BW-—Jan. 
6'46,p19) lasted four and a half 
sys, made everybody who had a 
and in it very happy. Results, as 
bulated by Carl Byoir & Asso- 
iates, publicity firm in charge of 
rrangements, included: attend- 
nce by more than 156,000 per- 
ons; “more than 8,900 orders” 
or Kaiser and Frazer cars. 

The orders, reported “valued 
t more than $11,261,400,” can- 
ot be filled until (1) the cars are 
n production and (2) OPA speci- 
hes prices that can be charged. 
About two-thirds of the orders 
uken were for the low-priced 
caiser Car. 

Production at Willow Run is 
xpected “in the next few 
sonths.” 


nded to sell additional shares at a 
based upon their actual market 
ls at the time of the offering 
hid be made. 
his rise in price while the shares 
awaiting release from registration 
stimated to have added millions to 
company’s proceeds frem its financ- 
and for a time there were many un- 
med stories that the move would 
become the subject of SEC in- 
ation. 
Angle—Another comment- 
erator has been the trouble experi- 
underwriters of the offering 
of the blue sky laws of three 
s, In neither Ohio nor Michigan 
they permitted to offer the shares. 
lana offerings were subjected to 
iderable restriction. 
of the shares in Ohio was pre- 
d without the issuance of any off- 
edict by the Ohio Securities Divi- 
When Otis & Co. first registered 
stock for offering there, it was soon 
on to supply further information 
stify an increase in its selling price 
$10 to $20.25 since, as Ohio off- 
saw the picture, the shares had a 
k value of only $8.90 each. Its only 
to that inquiry was a withdrawal 
is earlier request for qualification, 
ae of the offering in Ohio auto- 
ically followed. 
ichigan Requirement—The Mich- 
laws provide that stock issues sold 
equent to an initial offering cannot 
bunt to more than twenty times the 
mg corporation’s earnings. The 
ser-Frazer underwriters were told in- 
ally that their offering thus didn’t 
t Michigan requirements, and an 
ial announcement to this effect was 
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When the Business Doctor 
takes off the ld 


The Management Engineer lifts the 
lid, peers into the many phases of plant 
operations. To his vital work, he brings 
professional perspective, broad basic 
background in all business fields and 
industry, a competent staff of specialists 
--.utilizes laboratory analysis, personnel 
psychology, job and work evaluation... 
intelligently integrates many complex 
factors, often supplies the catalytic agent 
which make profits jell. 

Practical but not psychic, the engineer 
is guided by inspection, investigation, 
appraisal ...takes apart departmental 
functions . .. sees, studies, solves. 


First requisite of the business doctor 


THE McBEE 


isa report of all relevant facts—current 


and comparative ...in a form for quick 
assimilation, comprehensive enough to 
aid overall judgment. With the facts 
before him, his complex diagnosis can be 
accurately made; the corporate patient 


headed towards recovery. 


McBee is not a firm of mangement 
engineers. Butour methodsand products 
based on forty years of experience, aid 
analysis, facilitate interpretation, speed 
systematic study ... make the doctor's 
final findings available faster, because 
McBee makes all the important business 


facts available faster! 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal citves 


=—9= 
| STATEMENT 


OF CONDITION 


f e 


1, December 31, 1945 


& 
RESOURCES Totals 
Cash and Due from Banks . $149,091,868.16 
United States Gov't Securities . 
: Direct and Fully Guaranteed 371,396,225.25 
Nf i State, Municipal and Other 
f Public Securities. . . . .  49,993,918.07 
Other Bonds and Securities . 8,606,438.82 $579,088,450.30 
a Loans and Discounts . 122,957,792.36 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 495,000.00 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 1,763,248.89 
Interest Earned Not Received . 1,284,992.47 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit and 
Acceptamces .'. 1. © + «© © « »@ 1,661,776.35 


TOTAL . 2 «© «© 0 6 0 8 0 t 6  « $00%,251,260,37 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . $10,000,000.00 
Surplus 6,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 4,290,839.03 
Reserves for Contingencies . 3,781,966.80 $24,572,805.83 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . P 1,810,468.24 
Discount Collected Not Earned 196,557.65 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 1,661,776.35 
Deposits 679,009,652.30 

TOTAL . $707,251,260.37 


38 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington 


Member Federal Deposit 


SEATTLE- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Vain Office — Seattle 


Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


HONORABLE SUCCESSION 


When 70-year-old William M. Jeg 
stepped down this week from the » 
idency of the fabled Union Pi 
George F. Ashby (above), execu: 
vice-president, stepped up to take| 
place. Ashby already has 40 year 
railroad service to his credit—}35 
them with U. P. Jeffers, the son: 
U. P. employee, also spent most of 
working days on the railroad—« 
since he began as office boy at { 
age of 14. Besides his career \ 
U. P., Jeffers is famous as the m 
who got the wheels turning in the 9 
thetic rubber plants during the » 


issued on the day of the offen 
Indiana officials didn’t comple 
ban the issue from sale in that st 
However, they required that the stqjums. 
be sold only in 100-share lots. Kennggm This 
Weddle, Indiana securities commgite s 
sioner, said this was done to limit n of 
sale to those who can afford to tqpup, a 
the risk” since “the stock definitely{iimt ha 
a speculation so far.” tems 
e SEC’s Position—Soon after the shgch o 
were offered, SEC availed itself of qjjming 
occasion to make some remarks on s fig 
operation itself. Taking cognizance Fixed 
reports widely circulated among the 
initiated that the commission had 
proved the higher offering pnce 
Kaiser-Frazer’s second offering of sto 
SEC reiterated that it lacks any po 
under present laws to approve or ¢i 
prove the price at which such an * 
is offered publicly. 
The commission likewise et phas Burl 
that, under the Securities Act of !°#§)0,00 
it receives no power to pass on nder: 
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; of any issue of new securities. 
law only provides that SEC safe- 
h investors by requiring full and 
te disclosure of all material facts 
ieming securities about to be of- 


me Than Pleased—W all Street gen- 

was more than pleased to read 
SEC release. In fact, it only hopes 
the nation at large will now finally 
be that the release of a new issue 
SEC registration never does put 
latter's seal of approval on all the 
es of the financing operation that is 
estion. 


ils Cut Debt 


Four lines successfully use 
Jers to retire noncallable 
4 issues. Operation reduces 


ION Hed charges, saves on taxes. 


MI. Jel ast year a number of railroads, flush 
| the pil, war-swollen earnings, were unable 
 Paciffifietire a large amount of funded debt 
execyiqmmause Of the noncallable feature of 
) take ey issues maturing a relatively few 
fis hence. Open-market purchases 
““Bied a doubtful solution, for this 
if—>) iild only drive already-high prices 
- son ( higher. And if the debt-retirement 
ost off™mantages of the excess-profits tax were 


) years 


ad—eggme gained, there was no time to be 
Vv at ‘ ° . , 

’ 4" "Giltenders Invited—Four prominent 
Cer W 


ls decided to try something different. 
ithern Pacific, Illinois Central (BW — 
27'45,p74), Southern Ry., and Chi- 
po, Bu Raeten & Quincy invited 
ders of such bonds to tender them 
the issuer, usually at a set price. 
ese offers involved some $163 million 
bonds not subject to call and selling 
iat stif™™ the open market at substantial pre- 
he sq™i@ums, 

Kenn his operation as a whole proved 
comnmmite satisfactory. Well over $80 mil- 


the m 
the 9 
the w 


offer: 
mplet 


mit “fj. of bonds were purchased by the 
to tqmpup, and the large premiums above par 
nitelyfm™t had to be paid actually cost the 


stems a much smaller amount since 
h costs could be charged against 
f of @mings before 1945 federal tax liability 
; on ies figured. 

ance fimFixed Charges Cut—On an individual 
the @@™@sis the Burlington appears to have 
had @™med in the best performance. Its 
price #MPeration covered $65 million general 
if stogM@ortgage 4s, due in 1958, for which it 
y pommes willing to pay up to 120% of par, 
r did $30 million first refunding 44s, 
in iM™’7, for which it offered 120, or $1,200 

t $1,000 bond. 

has Burlington offered to buy up $50,- 
f 1998#0.000 of those issues and accepted 
on @Bnders of $49,765,000. It then sold an 
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1e sha 


ae 


The Reader's Digest Abroad 


4 


A Handshake-in Any Language 


An American soldier in the Philippines, 


sitting by the roadside reading a several- > i on 
months-old issue of The Reader's Digest, 

was interrupted by a poorly clad native man $ 

and a girl—brother and sister, as they 

turned out to be. They hadn't seen a copy 

of the Digest for over three years—since 

attending the University in Manila—and oh, 


hesitantly offered him $2.50 for his copy. 
Writing home to his wife in Waukegan. he 


told her how much he enjoyed their intelligent conversation, adding—need- 


less to say—that they got their much-coveted Digest free. This is one of 


countless examples of the friendliness reported to the editors that springs 
up between people of different tongues and races, with The Reader’s Digest 


bridging the gap that would otherwise separate them. 


Are you interested in Latin 
America, Sweden, Finland, 
or the Middle East? Now that 
paper rationing has eased in most foreign 
countries, a limited amount of space is 
available for suitable new advertisers in 
the international editions of The Reader's 
Digest. Each edition is the most widely 
read magazine in its language and is thus 
the most logical advertising medium in its 
territory for the American advertiser. Cir- 
culation and rates (b-&-w page); Spanish, 
over 850,000; $1600. Portuguese (Brazil 
and Portugal), over 300,000; $650. Swedish, 
over 275,000; 
$600. Finnish, 
over 100,000; 
$225. Arabic, 
over 100,000; 
$400. For avail- 
abilities, phone 
Chappaqua 400. 


Ps 


Department of Interna- 
tional Opinion. From Akseli 
Kinnunen, President of the Finnish News- 
paper Distributing Association: ‘‘Valitut 
Palat (the Finnish Edition) has since its first 
number met such demand that every issue 
has been sold out within a short time in 
spite of large and increasing print orders. 
The newsdealers in Finland handle at pres- 
ent around four hundred publications. 
Valitut Palat is now leading those most in 
demand.” 
. a . 

Answer to a student’s 
prayer. “Recently,” wrote Dr. Huani 
Sabah, Rector of Syrian University, Damas- 
cus, “I had occasion in one of my classes 


to discuss treatment of a certain patient 
with one of my medical students. He de 
scribed to me a new treatment of which | 
had only just read in an American medical 
journal—I thought I was the only person 
acquainted with it in this part of the world. 
I found my student 


had come across it 


in Al Mukhtar (the 


\ 

Arabic Edition). 
Since then I also 
have become an 
ardent reader of Al 
Mukhtar so that | 
would not be out- 

$ stripped by my 
students.” 

. . 


Letter of the Month. From 
Kenneth Parker, President, The Parker 
Pen Company (with a space order for a full 
four-color schedule in every edition): 
“Please regard this as a standing order to 
place a full schedule in every new edition 


put out by The Reader’s Digest.” 


Advertising is accepted in the Arabic, Finnish, 
Portuguese, Spanish and Swedish editions. 
Reader's Digest International Editions, Inc.. 
Pleasantville, New York, Chappaqua 400. 


READ BY THINKING PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Get the 


point ! 


And be sure it is 
smooth. VELVET 
points are velvet- 
smooth. And—they’re 
strong, because the 
lead is bonded to 
the wood (Pressure- 
Proofed). 

Venus VELVETS 
save office time, 
trouble and expense. 
Try them... you'll 
specify them! 


inv - La AGlasA sons’ 


Venus VELVETS 
are better pencils 
.. but only 5¢ 


VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS 


equal amount of new 23% bonds and 


by the operation reduced yearly fixed 
charges some $652,000. 

Southern Pacific invited tenders pf 
its $55,600,000 Central Pacific first 
mortgage 4s, due 1949. Unlike the 
Burlington it set no limit on the amount 
of acceptances or on the price. ‘Tenders 
of bonds came to $17,987,000, at an 
average cost to the road of 110.79% of 
par. SOPAC’s own funds were used 
to purchase them and through the 
operation it cut annual interest require- 
ments some $719,000. 
© Retired $15 Million—When Illinois 
Central asked for tenders of $54 mil- 
lion of low-couponed bonds, made 
up of 14 issues due in 1950, 1951, and 
1952, it specified no limits concerning 
price or quantity. Its results weren't 
considered so satisfactory by many of 
Wall Street’s rail experts. -However, it 
retired by this method some $15 million 
of bonds at “acceptable aed and, it 
is estimated, lowered yearly fixed charges 
some $500,000. 

Operations of the Southern involved 
a much smaller potential amount of 
debt reduction. It advised holders of 
its general and development 6s and 
64s, 1956, of its willingness to accept 
tenders of $5 million of such bonds at 
118% of par for the former and at 
122% for the latter. However, it retired 
only $1,315,000 of the issues in this 
manner. 


Bond Lull Ending 


New low money rate 


&sg 
impetus to refunding p'ans 4 
will reach underwriters so. 


Much rail financing in sight, 


As Wall Street’s security 
ing houses expected (B\W 
p72), new bond flotations h 
up sharply since the year en 
been far outdistanced in voli 
offerings of new stock issues 

Even including many mun: 
ings, 1946 sales of new bor 
less than $60 million up t 
compared with the over-$1' 
of new preferred and comn 
offered in the same period. 

e Cheap Money Talks—This 
however, may not continuc 
longer. Due to the burst of 


disclosed in recent weeks in | 


and go 
money rates h 
historic low. 


high-grade corporate 
bond markets, 
reached a new 


sult, many bond refunding pla: 


but a short time ago would n 
been profitable are now being : 


revived. 


The Philip Morris & Co. 


scheduled for this week provides 


cellent example of how qu 


fy 
Md 


FIRE LOSSES CONTINUE UPWARD 


500 — 
400 pani = 
3 
- | 
° | 
rs 
3m Hb 
= 
100 = 
" * . 
1936 ‘37 38 "45 
Date. Notional Boord of Fire Underwriters © Business wa 


Amentcan Leap Pencrt Company, Honoxex, New Jensey 


U. S. fire losses—the total value of property destroyed—inched up to $455, 
000 during 1945, the eighth consecutive year of increase. Experts split 
blame among such factors as the rise in real estate 


values, 


the shortage 


trained firemen, the deterioration of equipment, and the shift of product! 


to new lines which create new hazards. 


They would not be surprised to s 


the total rise again this year as it did for several years after the first Wor 
War. The worst year so far has been 1926 with total losses of $561,980." 
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An Opportune Time 
to Raise New Capital 


Established companies planning expansion programs, yet wishing to conserve their present working 
capital, are presented with an opportunity at chis time for raising additional capital on unusually favor- 
able terms. Similarly, companies possessing strong management and unusual growth prospects which have 
not yet been introduced to American investors, may also find current market conditions favorable. 


The firm of Smith, Barney & Co. offers its facilities to American enterprise for raising mew capital and 
providing funds for refinancing of outstanding securities. During recent years, apart from public utility 
issues purchased under competitive bidding rules, we have been — manager or co-manager for the 
public issuance of securities for the following corporations: 


The American Rolling Mill Company The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 
Arkansas Louisiana Gas Company Northern States Power Company (Wisconsin) 
Armstrong Cork Company The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
Atlantic City Electric Company and Granting Annuities 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 

The Atlantic Refining Company Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 

Bangor Hydro-Electric Company Philco Corporation 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation The Pure Oil Company 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 

Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company Scott Paper Company 

The Dow Chemical Company Sharp & Dohme, Incorporated 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc. A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation Thompson Products, Inc. 

General Shoe Corporation United Drug Company 

Hooker Electrochemical Company Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. 

The Hoover Company The Warner & Swasey Company 

Houston Lighting & Power Company Wilson & Co., Inc. 

P. Lorillard Company The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 

The Glenn L. Martin Company The Youngstown Steel Door Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 


It is obvious that, in the decade ahead, opportunities may best be availed of by companies in strong finan- 
cial position. Members of the firm and staff are available for consideration of corporate finance problems 
and for consultation with corporate executives and counsel in the arranging of new financing. Facilities 
are also provided for private placement of securities where that is an advisable method of procedure and 
for taking the steps necessary to broaden the ownership of closely held or family companies, 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
FINDS IT PAYS TO 


Daylight with lasulax” 


Spoilage losses reduced—maintenance money 
saved! That was the experience of the Dixie 
Mercerizing Company through the use of Insu- 
lux Glass Block. 

Panels of Insulux cut down spoilage losses 
by preventing the infiltration of dust and dirt. 
\nd—due to their high insulating value—they 
reduce hheat loss and condensation. 

Furthermore—panels of Insulux show oper- 
ating economies right from the start. They do 
not rot, rust or corrode. They are easy to clean. 
\nd they never need painting. 

There are other advantages, too. Panels of 
Insulux flood workrooms with well-diflused 
natural daylight. There are fewer shadows. 


Objectionable glare is eliminated. 
Investigate! There’s a place in every building 
for Insulux. 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional building 
material—not merely a decoration. It ts 
to do certain things that other 
materials cannot do. Investigate! 


de signed 
building 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


UE SS Bi 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, | 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. C-37, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 


. ‘NO pai 
obligation, your book entitied, “Rx for A B Painting 
the Improvement of Buildings.” — MAN HOurs Bett . 

SUTeS be . “r li 
4 res better wo €r light cone 
- SAVE . rking condit; rol 
Nome —__ of d AGE Lo ee 
5 Pp aust or dirt e No infiltrati, 
+ SA ° mn 
Address a REPLA Cos 
u . 
x do Not rot Pane Ts. Panels of 
City oe or Corrode 


required. 


Interior view of textile mill operated by 
the Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 


bed 
- 


Panels of Insulux transmit and diffuse 
light better than ordinary windows, yet 
provide privacy along with light. 


Insulux panels do not rot, rust or corrode. 
They are casy to clean. And they never 
need painting. 


OWENS ~- ILLINOIS 


INSULU2A 


GLASS BLOCK 


<p Clean. N -an— 


porate bond issuers in a p 
so can be expected to tal 
of what has occurred. Th 
cigaret manufacturer ha 
that its forthcoming ne S 
lion issue of 20-year debx 
viously set to carry the 
rate of 22%, will be sold as 
e A New Record Low?—T)h 
terest rate, it is believed, 
record low for a corporate 
ilar maturity unsecured b 
gage. Moreover, early this \.cek 
reported that the company 
tend to consider any price 
bonds of less than par. 
The indicated return to a py; 
of only 2.5% on the unsecured 
porate issue in question seers extr 
low, especially when bond eI 


that in the recent Victory Loan 4 


had the opportunity to obtain ¢ 
ment 24s, first callable in | 
due Dec. 15, 1972, yielding 
much. 

e Changed Picture—Actually, it 


quite as simple as that, for the pic 


has changed in the weeks since th: 
ermment’s bond drive ended. N 
Treasury 24s that are due Dec 
1972, are selling in the open m 
at more than 34 points above par 


to the earliest call date, they ofe 


yield of only 2.29%. 

Current indications are that ; 
railroad financing, of the 
variety as usual, should be seen 
long. Already set for sale in th 
days of this month are $44,4 


new 30-year Union Pacific debe: 


carrying a 2% coupon, design: 
place presently outstanding 
$50 million Southern Pacific bon 
which bidders will name the 
rate, to refund the 33s that the road 
only last summer. 


eIn the Offing—Also expected | 


the market in February are $651 


lion of Great Northern Ry 


to refund 32s and 34s sold as rece! 
as 1944. Candidates for later offer 
include a $65 million Chesapeake 


Ohio issue, $21 million Car 


Clinchfield & Ohio bonds, and $42: 


by 


lion and $21 million issues | 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Western Pacific systems. 

The utility industry, which pr 
almost 40% of the more than $6 b 
of new corporate issues sold in 


(compared with the 24% that a 


from the rails, the next largest 


plier of business to the underwrt 
houses), will likewise be a big factor 


the 1946 new issues market. 


e Thinking It Over—Columbia G« 
Electric Corp. is expected to be 
ticularly active in the new issues % 


It is now considering the sal 
controlling stock intcrests in s1 
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rating--companies as Cincin- 
tae Electric sd Dayton Power 
ht and also $110 million of its 
debentures for refunding purposes. 
nciic Power & Light is considering 
ale of $20 million refunding bonds. 
shoma Gas & Electric may refund 
almost $15 million of 7% pre- 
4 which is now outstanding, and 
tral New York Power may. replace 
$20 million of 5% shares with stock 
ing a lower dividend rate. A Consoli- 
:d Edison of New York subsidiary 
onsidering refunding $9 million 
bonds with debentures carrying 
over a 23% rate. Later on, New 
and Gas & Electric Corp.’s read- 
ing of its financial structure may 
It in the sale of $35 million of new 
ds and stock. 
» the Industrial Sector—Industrial 
panies are expected to provide an 
easing number of both “new money” 
refunding issues, and to be particu- 
- active in the floating of new stock 
s. Many such operations are now 
he works. The more prominent pos- 
e participants include A. E. Staley 
. Co., Cherry Burrell Corp., M. 
enstein & Sons (cre of the largest 
ately owned integrated textile prop- 
s), Merck & Co., National Distil- 
Corp., Publicker Industries, Uni- 
] Pictures Co., and U. S. Radiator 


t now appears doubtful if events in 
6 will provide much encouragement 
hose in the underwriting trade who 
ike the competitive bidding method 
selling new issues. The Interstate 
merce Commission has apparently 
e to like competitive bidding as 
h as the SEC always has, judging 
remarks contained in a recent ICC 
rt. The California Railroad Com- 
sion has just ordered competitive 
ding in all future new utility issues 


vad $1 million or more coming under its 
 nonlmmsdiction, 

rece 

offer 

oie MPLEDO ENACTS PAY TAX 


Joledo’s city council hardened _ its 
it this week and jammed through the 
tax on payrolls and on net corpo- 
t profits which it hopes will pull it 
of its financial hole (BW—Jan.19 
p70). The first tax year will begin 
t. 1, and employers will be required 
withhold the amount of the levy 
n their workers’ wages. 
0 clear up some of the legal com- 
itions, supporters of the tax are ex- 
ted to start a friendly test suit at 


Ca fact possible, beating the opposition 
be ae punch. Other cities all over Ohio 
¢ pricked up their ears since Toledo 


an debating the income tax, but 
v probably will wait for the test suit 
Tun its course. 


This announcement appears a 
construed as an offering of these 
of an offer to buy, any of such securitic 


of the undersigned a 


Otis & Co. 


Incorporated) 


Allen & 


January 23, 1946. 


a matter of 
securities f 


Copies of the Prospectus w 
may lecally offer these Securities in 
compliance with the securities laws « 


record only and is under no circumstances to be 
r sale, or as an offer to buy ,or as a solicitation 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,800,000 Shares 


Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 


Common Stock 


Par Value $1 Per Share 


Price $20.25 per Share 


ay be obtatned from only such 


f the respective States, 


First California Company 


Company 
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All of these securities having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is 
not under any circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securitis for sale, or as 


a solicitation of an offer to buy uny such securities. 


120,000 Shares 


Carrier Corporation 


Preferred Stock (Cumulative), 4% Series 
($50 Par Value—Convertible Prior to January 15, 1956) 


Of the 118,257.26 shares offered to holders of Common Stock of the 
Corporation, 112,887 shares were subscribed for upon the exercise of 
Subscription Warrants issued to such holders of Common Stock. The 
7,113 shares purchased by the Underwriters, severally, have been sold, 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

neorporate 

The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers | Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Union Securities Corporation 


Clark, Dodge & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. | Hornblower & Weeks 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


January 29, 1946 


Julien Collins & Company 


MARKETING 


Mail Firms List * 


‘Hopes” 


Spring catalogs of the “Big Four” are the largest in years, but 
production tie-ups and further price changes may cut profits. 
Last-minute deletions reflect formidable merchandising problems. 


Semiannual catalogs of the four big 
mail-order houses—Sears, Ward, Spiegel, 
and Alden (Chicago Mail Order)—usu- 
ally furnish a reliable six-months’ fore- 
cast of merchandise supplies and trends. 
‘Typically, they record safe bets booked 
six months ahead by as smart merchan- 
disers as can be found. 
¢ Those Costly Refunds—But the indus- 
try’s 1946 spring-and-summer catalogs, 
in the mail this week, now seem more 
likely to reflect the hopes of last Novem- 
ber. Strikes and reconversion troubles 
have tied up delivery of consumer dur- 
able lines, and soft lines have been 
slower to improve than expected. Mail- 
order operating managers were thrice 
burned during war years by the cost of 
returning money for omissions of out- 
of-stock items. 

Now they fear that the omission rate 

will soar again when early orders for 
scarce items begin to flow in. Their 
efforts to hedge against this possibility 
include last-minute deletion of pages of 
offerings, and overpriuts of “not avail- 
able” or “do not order until Feb. 15”— 
or Mar. 1. 
e Printed Prices Are Rigid—An added 
worry this spring comes from ceiling 
prices fixed for the next six months on 
the basis of late fall costs. OPA has 
since granted increases to many manu- 
facturers and more are in prospect as a 
result of probable strike settlements. 

Because a price printed in a catalog 

has a rigidity unparalleled in retail 
stores, these cost increases give the big 
mail-order companies the shivers. Indi- 
cations are that they could easily squeeze 
already narrow margins, turning antici- 
pated profits into losses. 
e “Back Again” Lines—Many prewar 
big-volume lines are still missing from 
the new catalogs. But all four books 
clearly foreshadow the companies’ de- 
termination to recapture war-curtailed 
hard-lines volume and cash in on the 
big backlog of unsatisfied consumer de- 
mand. 

Sears has a 1,380-page book, biggest 
spring issue in 25 years. It offers an in- 
creased selection of such “back again” 
lines as aluminum cooking utensils, 
clectric alarm clocks, electrical appli- 
ances, heating supplies, radios, and inner 
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spring mattresses. Sears’ private-brand 
vacuum cleaners and steel kitchen cabi- 
nets also make their first postwar appear- 
ance in the book. Still missing are 
washing machines, electric ranges and 
refrigerators, nylons, and sheets. 
e Prodigal’s Return—Biggest indication 
of Sears’ intention to bid for volume in 
highly competitive hard lines is its new 
low-temperature home freezer. Sears’ 
prices are far below those that prevailed 
in the industry before the war, ranging 
from $167 for the small 6-cu. ft. model 
to a $297. top for the 18-cu. ft. size. 
Similar low prices on refrigerators and 
other not-yet appliances are expected. 
Ward’s 1,004-page spring catalog tops 
last year’s book by 250 pages and also 
features larger offerings of furniture and 


hard lines. Standard and p 
writers are offered, availab| 

1. Sporting goods, small « 
pliances, the first band 

since 1942, screen cloth, va 

ers, washing machines, and 

ranges are among the it 

their first postwar bow. 

e New Ward Policies—\\ 
nounced no plans for future |p 
But the arrival of Lawrenc« \ 
scheduled to take over early in \j 
vice-president in charge of indys 
relations (BW —Jul.28'45,p 
smooth Ward’s troubled}; ho; 
Industry observers believe that an 
development should improve W, 
goodwill among a substantia! sectiog 
the public to which the company y 
look for customers. 

Spiegel’s spring book of 661) pag 
the largest ever put out by the §; 
New offerings include smarter 
apparel (featuring a line of Califyy 
sports fashions), a home freezer y 
steel lawnmowers, more washing ; 
chines, vacuum cleaners, and 
There are also increased offering 
electrical appliances and farm ¢qy 
ment. 

e Ambitious Expansion—The § 
book is again departmentalized into 
sections to correspond with th 
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HIGH SIGN OF THE POSTWAR TIMES 


Broadway's king of the spectacular sign designers, Douglas Leigh, believes! 
throwing a lot of light—five stories of it—on a subject. The new sign un 
construction in New York’s Times Square will advertise the cough mixtu 


REM in electric letters 50 ft. high, the biggest in the’ world, he believes 


will take almost a mile of neon tubing, more than three miles of elec 
cables, and 60,000 sq. ft. of galvanized iron to get the 40-ton plug up and wo" 
ing. Constructed to dominate by sheer size, it exemplifies the expected bu 


ness boom—and competition—in a brightly neon-lighted world. 
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Matt 


Nothing’s too good for HOLIDAY people — for 
you or the millions of other vacation-conscious 
Americans who are planning to spend their money 
and make up for lost fun-time—at home and away. 


The National Magazine of Recreation, Travel and Play, fits right into 
the all-year vacation mood, and into the sales picture of alert advertisers. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


TO KEEP NETS AFLOAT 


Across the Pacific, glass-blowers are kept busy turning out thousands of water- 
tight, blue-green “balloons,” to be used as floats for fishermen’s nets. 

Similarly, the sealing principle is put to work for modern industry by National 
Motor Bearing Company through millions of oil-seal installations at home and 
abroad—keeping lubricants right where they belong 
in vital bearings and gears—keeping dirt and moisture 
out. 

Nationals are made to fit shafts of all sizes. Specify 


them and you benefit by the newest in oil-seal con- 
struction. A consultation is sure to repay you for the 


time it takes, and implies no obligation. 1120 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
General Offices: Redwood City, Calif.+ Plants: Redwood City, Calif., 
Van Wert, Ohio « Los Angeles, Calif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE, THERE’S A NATIONAL OIL SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 


chains of retail specialty 
the company plans to opera 
its mail-order business (B\W\ 
p96). Thus far, only wom 
home furnishings, and tw 
stores are represented in tl 
stores that Spiégel has ac 
April, 1944. Spiegel’s hop« 
to put retail sales volume ah 
order volume, duplicating 
Ward’s 60-40 ratio. 

Alden’s has almost dro ' 
name of Chicago Mail Order ¢ 
will again issue a digest fi 
tomers as well as a catalog 
than last spring’s. The co: 
tinues to expand its scope fro 
clothing to include furniture and 
lines as rapidly as possible. |; 
new catalog are a tank-ty) 
cleaner, radios, a toaster, a1 
tric iron. These are foreru 
complete line of Alden pr 
appliances, which will lat 
refrigerators, a washing mac! 
home freezer. 

e Rising Sales—Wartime 
operations in general have | 
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GOING COMMERCIAL ard 


A tiny 1.3-volt dry battery used: 
Army handset radios has its first « 
mercial user, Dictograph Product 
New York, which is using it in Ac 
ticon hearing aids. Two other lx 
ing- aid makers have it on ordcr. | 
]-in. x 3-in. midget is activated by‘ 
and mercuric oxide. Its maker, P.! 
Mallory & Co., Indianapolis, sav 
has longer life, steadier output t! 
usual zinc and carbon cells. It wa 
replace common flashlight batten’ 
but pocket radios, electronic 
ments may profit from its minut 
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iit than those of department stores 
ther retail establishments. Never- 
;. year-end: sales figures reported 
rs show an eleven-month volume 
93,453,028. This is +.5% above 
pme period in 1944. 
wrd’s cleven-month sales volume 
651,679,855. a: sales for all 
45, including the retail stores for 
frst time, totaled $70,756,389. 
's 1945 sales figures have not been 
| it , but are expected to show a 
C br increase over 1944's volume of 
23,447. 


“Blp for Retailers 
in AE OPA relaxes its policy of 
absorption, offers methods 
reby the seller is protected 
taking an actual loss. 


A is easing up a bit on its pol- 
f generally requiring retailers and 
salers to absorb price increases 
led manufacturers. 
¢ price agency is moving cau- 
, but is mindful that in its battle 
xtension of the price control act 
d June 30, it will run into heavy 
the subject of “cost absorption.” 
lers have complained to Congress 
“while OPA is holding the Tee, 
e left holding the bag.” 
PA’s Chester Bowles has referred 
untly to this technique as the “key- 
of price control.” 
ense Rate—Dealers in textiles, ap- 
house furnishings, appliances, and 
ire were told by OPA last weck 
hey would not have to adhere to 
pbsorption to an extent that would 
them to sell at a loss. On specific 
odities, they will be allowed to 
itute their “expense rate” (cost of 
business) for markup, if the latter 
er. 
¢ Bowles agency undertakes in this 
to apply liberally the “product 
ard” under which prices of in- 
ial products may be adjusted when- 
hese prices cease to cover average 
St COMM try costs of operation. This has 
oduci™ confined hitherto only to manu- 
Acougmtets’ costs. Now OPA extends the 
+ heed to distributors. Cost yardsticks 
rgget mill and factory levels thus find 
¢ expense rate their counterpart 
by zitail and wholesale levels. 
, P. Ni the Consumer—Following this ac- 
says 2 Move to permit price rises that 
t tha been granted individual producers 
passed on to the consumer. This 
be allowed only if such price boosts 
‘teri@ot assume industry-wide propor- 
instr In other words, if a manufacturer 
re sixgpeen authorized to take a $5 in- 
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« will history 
repeat on 


Credit Losses? | 


BUSINESS FAILURES AFTER WORLD WAR I 


s read this 
new book on 


._ Credit Loss 
Control 


LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD, After World War I the number of business 
failures jumped .. . to 367% of the 1919 total in three years. Current liabilities of 
failures jumped even faster . . . to 553.7% of the 1919 total in only two years. 


WILL HISTORY REPEAT? No one knows. That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business carry American Credit Insurance ... 
which GUARANTEES PAYMENT of accounts receivable for goods shipped 


++.pays you when your customers can’t. 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL”.. . « timely new book for executives... may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business in the months and 
years of uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, Dept. 42, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 
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PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays you when 


your customers can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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crease by OPA on a specified item, the 
distributor may then reflect this gain 
in the price to the consumer. Before 
this, he had to swallow the rise, taking 
a reduced markup. 

Ihe main difference between the two 
actions is that the former is permitted 
even in the case of across-the-board in- 
creases, whereas the latter is permissible 
only when an upward adjustment has 
been made in the price of an individual 
manufacturer's product. 

OPA will be on the alert to guard 
against abuses. If it is found that price 
gains become numerous enough to en- 
danger the price stability of a single 
commodity, it is possible OPA will ask 
stores to reduce margins on that article. 


HighFM Band Kept 


FCC denies the Zenith-G.E. 
petitions, but allows low-band 
broadcasts until new sets are 
ready for the public. 


FM broadcasting will be evicted from 
its old home in the radio spectrum 
(42-50 megacycles) and will have to 
move bag and baggage to the 88-1(8-mce. 
band to which it was assigned by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
last summer (BW—Jun.30°45,p90). 

Contending that better service to 


All the boxes in this picture con- 
tain shirts—shirts like the one which 
Sidney Rosenblum, vice-president of 
Louisville’s Enro Shirt Co., is hold- 
ing; shirts retailers would like to have 
on their shelves; shirts wearers would 
like to have on their backs. 

That these shirts are piled up in 

the manufacturer's storerooms is 
OPA’s fault, according to Rosen- 
blum, who found himself in hot 
water when a local newspaper report 
implied an unwillingness rather than 
an inability to move the shirts. He 
denies that they are being held back 
in expectation of greater profits. 
e The Problem—The shirts are ear- 
marked for firms in 48 states, Rosen- 
blum says, but can’t be moved be- 
cause of the penalties of the Maxi- 
mum Average Price regulation. What 
is involved, basically, is the present 
difficulty or impossibility of control- 
ling total output so that sales in all 
price categories average up no higher 
than the maker’s maximum average 
price of 1943. Some critics contend 
that manufacturers’ production of 
over-quota shirts in the higher price 
brackets was deliberate policy. 

“By OPA’s own admission,” 
Rosenblum retorts for the trade, 
“fabrics that were available in quanti- 
ties that could be manufactured into 
lower priced shirts are not available 
to most manufacturers, and they are 
not available in proportion to the 
lower priced shirts manufactured in 
1943.” Therefore, he explains, the 
only way to keep a plant operating 
is to fabricate the materials available, 
and pile up the shirts against the day 
when MAP is lifted. 

That Enro’s position is not unique 
is indicated by reports from other 


Shirts for Sale, but They Can't Be Sold 


parts of the country. Manhattan 
Shirt Co. was reported to be adding 
steadily to a stock of 420,000 shirts. 

Earlier this month, in language 
which many found difficult to under- 
stand, OPA purported to show two 
ways by which a manufacturer could 
restore his 1943 average. 

One way is to sell every item in 

his line at or below his average price 
until the surcharge (excess of prices 
over the allowable average) is wiped 
out. 
e Second Method—As an alternative, 
the manufacturer may make up his 
surcharge on the instalment plan. 
The second method works like this: 
If a hypothetical shirt manufactur- 
ers surcharges totaled $500 on a 
dollar volume of $10,000 for the 
fourth quarter of 1945, his surcharge 
is equal to 5% of his sales. ‘There- 
fore, his MAP is reduced by 5% 
until the $500 surcharge is worked 
off. (If his MAP was $2, it becomes 
$1.90, for example.) 
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rural districts could be o} 
lower frequency, Zenith 
Chicago, and General 
Schenectady, argued for 
FM of a portion of the s; 
50 mec., in addition to tl 
allocation (BW—Jan.12°4: 
petitions were denied by 
week, but FM broadcasti 
lowed to continue on th 
until there are enough h 
in public hands. And t 
transition period Zenith 
Carlson, and several othe 
ers will turn out two-band 
e Tests Made—Zenith e: 
made reception measurem¢ 
field, Ill., on FM stations i 
76 miles distant. Zenith n 


indicated, according to that 


engineers, that FM signals 
band (100 mc.) fade out < 
midday. 

At the same time im 
made by the FCC at Anda! 
FM stations in New York 
away) showed that the FM 


{Sur 


low band (46 mc.) was “more 


than signals at 107 mce., a 


Edward W. Allen, Jr., commission, 
neer, although Allen blamed operit 
failures for recorded fadings 
e FCC Reasons—Although }C( 
mal decision denying the Zenit! 


it | 


petitions will not be out for a 


weck, it is understood that fore: 

the commission’s thinking were 
factors: (1) FM on two bands \ 
tend, in the long run, to create t 

tinct services and retard full de 
ment of this new type of broadca 
(2) emergency services, such as fir 
lice, railroads, and forestry, have be: 
located to the 42-50-me. band, a 


le 


as to television; (3) Bell 


Laboratories and the Independent 1 
phone Assn. already have gone a 
with plans to provide rural rad 
phone service to remote region 
without telephones and that 
would be disturbed; (4) two-ban 


ceivers and converters will 


market within 60 days, and list 
may hear FM in the dower as we 
the higher band until the 45 st 
operating on the lower band cd 


over. 


be 


FCC PENALTY REVOKED 


The Federal Communications U 
mission may not use its licensing p 
to punish a broadcaster, the U. 5.‘ 


of Appeals for the District of C 


held last week in reversing the co 
sion’s action against WOKO, A» 
The FCC refused last spr 


N. Y. 


renew WOKO’s license becaus¢ ! 


Pickard, former member of the 0 
eral Radio Commission and forme! 
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Jack SCREW 
n 
Mil 
PCC 
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ad 
ai The simplest, surest mechanism 
ve ver devised for holding wheels to 
id, a) @iphafts! No flange. No collar. No 
| clepifirotruding parts. 
dent 
- The Taperlock Sheave mounts AV wy SA 
pe sa complete unit. Slip it on, line eé CAVE 
” up and tighten while sighting. rit. wanes: 
510n ('s in place on the first try! 
it § asv on—easv a. -e foc ~e t en ae 
“hy Ths bndhies fo wedged inte the Easy on—easy off locks fast to the shaft! ALL the advantages you'v. 
a heave by means of set screws— ever dreamed about in a sheave are here—in the simplest, quickest 
1 listqugett @ firmness equivalent to a acting mechanism ever developed for the purpose! 
é hrunk-on fit—whether the shaft is 
¢ ¢,4qmeandard or normally undersize. For full details call your local Dodge Transmissioneer. You'll find 
d ch The Taperlock runs true. The his name listed under “Power Transmission Equipment” in your 
vushing extends the entire length lassifi ale . 7 Tl ; 
assined teiepno 3 . 
f the hub; it provides a full bear- —— I tele I hone direc eney Or write 
ng surface. DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Close mountings are made pos- 
ible. No flange nor collar nor 
ther device is required at either 
nd of the sheave hub. 


The Taperlock “unlocks” with 
less effort than any other sheave— 
ue to its special taper. 


MISHAWAKA 
wr 


Taperlock Sheaves will be 
tocked by Dodge Transmission- 
cers in principal cities—and will SIGN OF THE DODGE TRANSMISSIONEER ‘we 


av There are 257 Dodge factory graduate Transmissioneers, located in 
ailable i in ALL stock sizes. principal cities, to show you NEW and BETTER ways of transmit- 
ting power. See your local classified telephone directory. 
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As the paper and printing world 
might well have expected, Roger W. 
Babson is the first man to get down 
to brass tacks regarding the charac- 
teristics in bond paper that are most 
important to the user. Mr. Babson 
has made a pie chart or “bond 
paper dollar” that shows in their 
relative proportions the really im- 
portant qualities the buyer should 
consider when he selects the best 
bond paper to use for his business. 
Appearance and workability are the 


Roger W. Babson’s 
Bond Paper Dollar 


oS, 
O{ength 
rab atty 


two most essential properties in 
bond paper, according to Mr. Bab- 
son. He rates appearance at 35 per- 
cent in his bond paper pie chart, and 
workability 30 percent. The strength 
and durability of the bond paper are 
given a 22 percent rating. 

In considering the importance of 
these remarkable findings by Mr. 
Babson, one should remember that 
he uses vast quantities of bond 
pape r in his own business and at the 
famous Babson Institute. 


CERTIFICATE BOND 


Manufactured by Crocker-McElwain Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


——— 


The Certificate 


ledger and index — 


Family of balanced papers — bond, opaque, 
has the characteristics most important to the 


user in the proportions Mr. Babson specifies in his pie chart 


president of Columbia E 
System, held a 24% interes 
not reported to the commi 
Apr.7°45,p100). 

In a 3-to-2 decision writt 
Wilbur K. Miller—giving h 
ion in a radio case—the app 
found that the FCC, | 
WOKO’s 15 years of “pub 
acted arbitrarily. 

WOKO i. owned jointly by R 
M. Curtis, Harold FE. Smith. : 
Co., and Pickard. The court 
the FCC should have proce: 
the criminal sections of the 
cations act, if it thought it ] 
action, rather than use it 
power to punish. 

FCC intends to appeal th 
Supreme Court. Pending { 
mination, WOKO’s tempo 
has been extended until Ma 


TIE-IN SALE AVOIDED 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co 
tice of merchandising its sere 
“system” as a package, wit 
price, has been construed ie Op ¥ 
violation of the ban on tic 
Henceforth, in response to the ag 
request, the various items wil! | 
eted separately. They inclu 
right vacuum cleaner, a sct 
sories, and a tank cleaner--a 
tionary, cylinder-shaped cleaner 
nozzle at the end of a long hose, \ 
is especially adapted for cleaning 
tains, furniture, and ceilings. 

OPA finds no fault with the cor 
tion sale as long as Eurcka | 
clear that a customer does not ha 
buy the package to get a 
cleaner. 


MACY BUYS IN BROOKLYN 
Expansion of R. H. 


company’s purchase of a 55,00 
site in Brooklyn on which it will | 
a branch store that will include park 
facilities within the building. 
This will make the 


tion for several years, 
is under construction, and land 
been purchased for a White Plains st 
(BW—Aug.18'45,p96). 

The expansion is in line with 
trends—pioneered by mail-order 
retail outlets—of branch stores 2 
from congested areas and with ] 
annual sales volume of $2 to $4: 
lion 

Reports persist that Macy’s v 
a Chicago store, but the latest 
is that it will build its own inst 
taking over any existing dep 
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Macy & C 
moved along briskly this week with th 


fourth Ma 
branch for the New York area: a Pz 
chester (Bronx) store has been in oper 
a Jamaica brant 
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RCUS EXPANSION? 


peated denial of 


rumors 


e next five to ten years. 


Antomo. 
other speculation 


us will eventually establish 


tanley Marcus, visits the city 


s which have been put on 
ico City (BW —Feb.10°45,p1 
been smashing successes, 


eck strike in the plants of 


buyers like Kroger Grocery & 


be made this March. 
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It’s a reasonably safe prediction 
 Macy’s invades the Loop, the 
of branch suburban stores will 
~ Maey’s recent purchase of 
snnor, Moffat & Co. in San Fran- 
(BW —Jul.14’45,p32) would be a 
4] for a similar hen-and-chicks 


that 
nan-Marcus, big Dallas (Tex.) spe- 
shop, will expand into other cities 
viled to convince retail circles that 
an expansion is not in the cards— 
be not right away, but at least with- 


e Marcus family, famous for’ its 
s in transplanting high-style, high- 
women’s fashions to the Texas 
s, denies any immediate plans be- 
a large-scale expansion and face- 
¢ that will be done on the present 
ps store. Nevertheless, it is generally 
ed that the family has purchased 
ty that would make suitable loca- 
for stores in both Houston and 


(though also 
atically denied) is that Neiman- 


a 


h in Mexico City. Many Mexicans 
nthusiastic about this possibility, 
the firm’s executive vice-president, 


fre- 


tly. The Neiman-Marcus - style 


in 


16) 


any a furniture retailer literally 
it with mirrors” when wartime 
ages made it hard to get enough 
handise to sell; now even mirrors 
arce because of the recently ended 


the 


burgh Plate Glass Co. and Libbey- 
Ford Glass Co. (BW —Jan.26’ 
.... Appearance of “Eve,” new 
en's magazine for chain store dis- 
tion announced last fall by Family 
le, Inc., is still months away. Be- 
t of shortages of paper and print- 
capacity, publishers have not even 
ed the dickering stage with hoped- 


46, 


ak- 


0... . Part of San Francisco’s de- 
ined bid to make its mark as a 
on center is the annual award— 
med after the “Oscars” awarded 
ovie stars—which the Manufactur- 
’ Wholesalers Assn. of San Fran- 
) will present to the fashion writer 
ditor whom it considers to have 
the year’s best job in promoting 
ity’s apparel industry. First award 


Advertisement 


UGLY DUCKLING OF THE AIR. WAR 


The Flying Jeep 


“We need all the Ducks we can get 
down here?’ declared the Marine Corps 
major who piloted one of the two am- 
phibians flying from Henderson Field, 
Guadalcanal. Among other duties per- 
formed, these two Ducks accounted for 
no less than twenty dramatic rescues at 
sea. To pleas for “more Ducks; Colum- 
bia Aircraft workers at Valley Stream, 
L. I., responded with ever-mounting 
efforts, setting an outstanding record 
for performance in war production. 

Navy-named “J2F-6;° Columbia’s 
Duck earned a unique place in the affec- 
tions of our fighting men along far- 
flung, remote battlefronts. When a 
tough flying job had to be done, with 
landing and takeoff from tight spots 
and rough waters, this sturdy amphi- 


bian consistently came through. Widely 
used for rescue, scouting, photography 
and urgent transport of medicines, 
ammunition and food, the Duck was 


dubbed the jeep of the air, 


One of Many Rescues 


One example of its work will suffice 
to explain how welcome a sight a Duck 
was to Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard men at a time when our com- 
munications were stretched to the limit. 
A Duck was called to the rescue of a 
Marine officer who had been two days 
in the water and four days on an iso- 
lated coral strand. Three violent comb- 
ers hit the Duck when she was land- 
ing, shaking up pilot and mechanic. 
Both were surprised to find that her 
metal hull wastakingno water. The pilot 
had to taxi gingerly to keep off the reef. 


This was too fast for the castaway who 
tried to swim it. Finally, the mechanic 


dived overboard with a rope and hauled 
him in. All three braced for the takeoff. 
which was accomplished safely in a 
series of bounces on slamming waves. 


Transmutation 


Columbia’s plane was an ugly duck- 
ling alongside the sleek fighters and 
stately bombers which handled the 
fighting part of the war. But, as the 
story goes, the unbeautiful Dack proved 
its worth and is now being transmuted, 
under Navy supervision, into a clean- 
lined amphibian which will have all 
the rugged qualities of its predecessor. 
with greatly increased load and range. 
Like the Duck, Columbia’s new aircraft 
will “go where other planes won't and 
do things other planes can’t?’ 


Please Don't Inquire Yet... 


Indicative of the important role to 
be played by the new Columbia am- 
phibian is the fact that its future com- 
mercial uses cannot yet be advertised. 
Inquiries, therefore, are not invited for 
the present, Columbia Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Valley Stream, N. Y. 
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LABOR 


A.F.L. and Lewis Bid for Power 


Return of grizzled U.M.W. leader to federation’s fold is 
deceptively calm. It heralds the beginning of a showdown fight 
on CLO. strongholds. It spells impending trouble. 


The ceremonials attending the return 

of John L. Lewis (see cover) and the 
United Mine Workers of America to 
the American Federation of Labor this 
week were quiet and orderly. The griz- 
zled leader, at 66 the most dramatic 
and controversial figure in the American 
labor movement, completed a ten-year 
circle by sitting down at the oval table 
in Miami’s Colonial Hotel where 
A.F.L.’s reigning executive council wa3 
meeting, thus accepting a place on the 
council and the thirteenth vice-presi- 
dency- of the federation. 
e Obvious Even in a a yet 
the drama was underplayed at Lewis’ 
insistence, no one believed for a mo- 
ment that the business was as routine 
as it appeared. A historic turn had 
come for U. S. unionism which Lewis 
well knew could not be disguised simply 
by the omission of trumpets and cym- 
bals. If he chose to play it down, it 
was because doing so was a tactic in 
a bold, far-reaching plan. Everyone 
knew that that plan called for Lewis’ 
making a bid for the leadership of all 
of American labor under the hegemony 
of A.F.L. 

But the questions that were being 

asked in places as far apart as the 
Duquesne Club in Pittsburgh and the 
teamsters union hall in Tacoma, where 
strike news in the papers had already 
made the labor situation a topic of pre- 
eminent importance, were how, and 
when, and where, will Lewis make his 
move. 
e Like a Snowball?—Those expecting a 
big splash are apt to be disappointed. 
There is no place for such a thing. No 
arena can be constructed in which the 
A.F.L. forces, under Lewis leadership, 
will meet the C.I.O. forces and battle 
to a finish, winner take all. 

Each non-A.F.L. union, C.I.O. or in- 
dependent, represents a separate citadel 
which must be stormed or mined or 
laid siege to depending on the strategy 
dictated by its circumstance. The most 
the A.F.L. can hope is that the cam- 
paign to absorb the C.1.O. and inde- 
pendents will take on the character of a 
snowball rolling downhill. 

e No Single Formula—In some C.1.O. 
circles, the Lewis name still has some 
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of the old magic and all he will have 
to do, when he decides he’s ready for it, 
is crook a finger and have some local 
union in autos and rubber or glass or 
retailing respond by applying for affilia- 
tion with U.M.W.’s anelassigable catch- 
all District 50. This section of Lewis’ 
organization embraces everything em- 
braceable including uranium miners, 
airline mechanics, railway trainmen, toy 
makers, grocery clerks, etc., etc. 

In other circles, better jobs, prestige, 
and money will secure the loyalties of 
ambitious leaders. But there is no sin- 
gle formula which the Lewis-led A.F.L. 
will use in seeking to decimate the 
C.1.0. District 50 will prove a useful 
recruiting mechanism, but the federa- 
tion will not hesitate to charter new 
unions if that also seems to be an effec- 
tive method. 

e Trouble Expected—Labor’s great juris- 
dictional war is about to begin, and the 
stakes will be power of a magnitude that 
no union leader has yet enjoyed. Em- 


ployers, who will be larg: 
to a bystander role as that 
will not on that account b< 
casualties. The attempte 
tion of labor control will | itch , 
employers in the middle of « scrap 
of their making. 
Whether an ultimate L« 
carrying with it a victory for his p} 
ophy which is much mor 
ment than that of the C.! 0 


T unfy 


nMung 


he wants to retire—will be wor) 
cost, is a question for the fi! ure, |. 
for example, has no quart! with 
ployers oh want price increases, ; 


mechanization, or greater 1a 
tivity. For the present, th 
trouble. 

@eQOdds Favor Federation—Oy 
points, the A.F.L. is a fav 
a showdown fight with its val 
more money to spend, it ha 
members, its hard core of 

the construction trades looks forway 
operating in an industry expanding 
contrast with the C.I.O.—from it 
time levels. And it has now in |; 
what it has lacked since 1936, a¢ 
ful, fighting leader, regardless of whe 


~~ 


he takes over the presidency from \ 


liam Green or functions only as § 
general. But such struggles are not 
on points alone. There may be no 
clear-cut outcome. 

Lewis, formidable when he depy 
from the federation, returns with 
reputation enhanced. In_ 1935, 
headed ten A.F.L. union presidents 
constituted themselves the Comni 


HOW TO MAINTAIN WARM FEELINGS 


Although strikebound, Inland Steel contemplates tomorrow and conti 


good labor relations. At its Indiana Harbor (Ind.) plant, it not only pro" 


shivering pickets with salamander stoves but delivers coke by the truck 
(above) to stoke them—even permits use of a plant office as strike licad 
ters. And at Atlanta, Atlantic Steel Co. pickets are warming themselves a1 
a company-donated stove. Results: no vestige of picket line disorder 
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om, I ], Private rooms at bargain prices! That’s what you'll other new kinds of sleeping cars, too, but let’s look now at 
get in new Duplex-Roomette cars like this. There will be all the luxury you'll get at bargain prices in... 


—{)p 


The car with the sta9gered windows 


forward 2. A private sitting room! That’s what you'll ride in 
nding when these new sleeping cars go into service. 


other This air-conditioned room of your own will be 
a" equipped with every comfort and convenience that 
ac Pullman’s mastery of travel hospitality can provide. 
T Wit And kept as spick-and-span as only Pullman’s expert 
‘es “housekeepers” can keep travel accommodations. 


3. Aprivate bedroom! That’s what your air-condi- 
tioned sitting room becomes when it’s time for some 
good, sound sleep! 


Just touch a lever and presto! a big, soft bed comes 
out of hiding—with crisp, clean sheets all ready to 
slide into. What a wonderful rest you’ll get as you 
speed safely and dependably toward your destination! 


4.4 bargain price! The new design of this new Duplex- Between Chicago and Detroit, for example, you could 
mn Roomette car (indicated by its staggered windows) brings enjoy all this luxury, at present rates, for only 30c more 
pri the cost of traveling in a private room way down. than the price of a lower berth. 


~fGO PULLMAN 
THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST—THE SUREST WAY OF GETTING THERE IN TIME! 


du © 1946, The Pullman Compaay 


A typist copies 
this in 4 hour for 60‘ 


|! : A photographer $ 
copiesthisinlhourfor 3 


A draftsman copies 
this in 2 days for 15 


Portagraph is the versatile new 
servant of business that copies any- 
thing printed, written or drawn! 

. This “handyman”, one of 
several methods of business photo- 
graphy perfected by Remington 
Rand, is saving thousands of draft- 
ing room hours and speeding the 
processes of reconversion. 

..+ In business offices Portagraph 
replaces old-fashioned copying meth- 
pe ods to do scores of daily tasks with 


et lth ANE ce eS at ade a 


the accuracy and speed of photo- 
graphy at a few cents per copy. 

. . . Checks, letters, sales charts 
and graphs, invoices, reports, legal 
papers, drawings, tracings and pages 
in bound books can be reproduced 
by any office worker. 

For a clearer understanding of the 
economies obtainable with business 
photography in its various forms, 
why not talk with a Remington Rand 
Photographic Records Specialist? 


Filew-a-recerd 


For photographically 
recording thousands of 
records an hour on 16 mm. 
film. On lease or contract. 


. Business photography in all its forms 


DEXIGRAPH 


Camera copies documents 
of every type in full or 
reduced size at high speed 
on sensitized paper. 


SORIACR APY 
Makes contact prints of 
anything printed, written, 
drawn on sensitized paper, 
cloth, film. All sizes. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS DIVISION 


Room 1603 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


for Industrial Organizat 
avowed purpose was to “ 
unorganized” and they beg 
year, by sending organizers 
towns. That opened the 
most successful unionizin 
nation—or for that matter, 
had ever seen. 
e Broke With Roosevelt— 
the hitherto impregnabk 
the open-shop were coi 
union strong points. And 
whole movement, feeding { 
himself being swept on by it 
In the late spring of 1937 
had its first major setback 
Steel strike, which, a vea 
converted into a great u 
when the independent ster 
went C.1.O. But the ste; 
Lewis back into the A.F.L. 
ing that strike. It was tl 
broke with the late Pres 
velt whose neutrality in 
seemed to Lewis base ing 
When, in 1940, he stake: 


HE TOOK OVER 


The Dept. of Agriculture's 

czar,” Gayle Armstrong (abov 
busy this week getting packing ho 
back into full production. He 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton: 
derson’s choice for the job when P 
dent Truman ordered gover 
seizure of strikebound plants t 
plenish the nation’s dwindling 0 
larder, assured strikers of wagt 
creases recommended by federal! 
finders. A New Mexico ram 
Armstrong is assistant administs 
of production and marketing for 
Dept. of Agriculture and vice-p" 
dent of the Commodity Credit C 


Cause 
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jeship on defeating Roosevelt and 
ase to follow his political 
jership, he took his miners’ union 
» the isolation from which they have 
now emerged. 

Perfect Weapon?—In the last five 
»s he has dedicated himself to ad- 
ncing wages in the coal industry, and 
ding up his District 50 to the point 
ore it is now, with close to 250,000 
mbers, almost a labor movement by 
If. He is back in the A.F.L. with 
trict 50 intact after a two-year quib- 
over what would become of it if 
returned to the craft-minded federa- 
n. After wrangling over the matter, 
» federation finally concluded that 
rt of the reason why Lewis would be 
h a valuable asset in the war on the 
LO. was that his District 50 might 
out to be the perfect weapon for 
ing its rival to pieces. 


age Patterns 


Lessons learned in oil 
zure reflected in union and 
ment attitudes in packing 
se negotiations. 


) dispute settlements since the 
aed ve indicated clearly that 
ment can count on no Sedecel 
a for determining how much pay- 
tks must be raised to gain industrial 
The wage picture today is one of 
meal agreements, by companies or 
ries, continuing a trend of 15% 
20% increases set two months ago 
W—Dec.1 5’45,p93). 
Two Avenues—Agreements have been 
ched along two distinct lines: 
(1) Direct negotiations, without gov- 
ment intervention, reaching such 
lements as those last week end (page 
) between Ford (18¢ an hour or 
out 15%) and Chrysler (184¢ an 
ur or 16.7%) and the C.1.0O. United 
to Workers, and between Radio 
bp. of America and C.1.0.’s United 
ectrical Workers (174¢ an hour). 
(2) Negotiations in which govern- 
tnt intervention—particularly by fact- 
ding machinery and seizure—takes a 
minant role. What happened in the 
+5 oil refineries and pipelines wage 
Spute, the first to run its full course 
der the fact-finding pattern, takes on 
ded significance now that other ma- 
disputes—notably that in meat pack- 
g-have turned into the same lane. 
“'BPolicies Tested—The dispute between 
nlstie oil refining companies and the Oil 
¢ for #™ orkers International Union (C.I.O.) 
icep ined importance because i’ was the 
Jit Caen 's first major postwar strike, and 
cause it put to a test the policies on 
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Low is the time for some 


\) thinking 


Yes—NOW—when you are planning 
new construction, renovation—this is 
certainly the time to weigh the ad- 
vantages of an RCA Sound System. 


During these last few busy years 
the many advantages of sound sys- 
tems have been well demonstrated. 
Service and emergency announce- 
ments as time-savers, paging facilities 
for quickly contacting key personnel, 
music from records or centralized 
radio for enjoyment and increased 
efficiency, inter-communication sys- 
tems—they’ve all proved their worth 
beyond measure. 


RCA Sound Systems are engineered 
to provide these services with top 
efficiency . . . designed to suit specific 
needs . . . built of ‘‘matched’’ com- 
ponents that really work together be- 
cause they’re all made by RCA. 


* * * 


For further details consult the 
classified section of your telephone 
directory for the address of your local 
RCA Sound Equipment Representa- 
tive, or write direct to Dept. 21-B, 
RCA Sound Equipment Section, 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION. CAMDEN. H. J. 
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De 


From 


or part... 


a single tool 


to complete machines 


in quantity... 


ie job 


For your new product, or your old, 
the Taft-Peirce Contract Manufacturing 
Division is ready now to take over any part of the 

or all of it, tooling up and producing quantity 


lots to the dot and date of your specifications and schedules. 
Here you can have built, promptly and precisely to your require- 


ments .. . singly or in production 


lots . . . parts, tools, or com- 


plete assemblies for any product in any field, from the simplest 
device to complete machines like those shown above. 


You see, contract manufacturing 


and tool work has been our 


business for seventy years. It sté/ is. 
For a quick picture of our unparallelled facilities, write for the 


illustrated brochure: ‘‘Take It To Taft-Peirce.”’ 


Address: The 


Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


FOR TOOLING, ENGINEERING, 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


CONTRACT 


MANUFACTURING 


which the federal governme: 
ing to keep industrial recon 
ceeding smoothly. Thus, the 
resulted, successively, in dire 
tion of the U. S. Dept. of 
federal seizure of struck pro) 
in the first use of President 
fact-finding plan to reduce | 

C.1.0. oil workers struck 
their demand that take-hon 
main the same when work 
clined from 48 a week to 40 | 
would have meant a 30% ii 
wages; companies offered 15 
scattered wildcat strikes soon 
as an industry-wide walkout. 

e Novel Proposal—Lewis B. Schwelle 
bach had just become Secrctan 

Labor. One of his objectives was to ; 
vitalize the Dept. of Labor, and 4 
first step as he saw it was to act per 
ally in the oil dispute, to regain the » 
itiative which had been dissipated in 
twelve-year term of his _predece 

Schwellenbach proposed, as a | 
for settlement, that management ¢: 
the 15% raise it had offered, and subm; 
to arbitration the union’s demand { 
the difference between 15% and 3 
Che union agreed quickly, but the con 
panies turned the proposal down fix 
They would arbitrate, they said, on 
within the entire 30% range betwe 
existing wages and the union deman 

As a result of the impasse, Presid 
Truman on Oct. 5, 1945, ordered th 
Navy to seize 53 oil refining plants a 
pipelines, and to operate them pendin 
a settlement of the labor-managen 
disputes. Strikers returned to their jot 
reluctantly on orders from their nationiisitic 
president, O. A. Knight. att 
e Negotiations Lag—A second ill-advised 
move by the government was soon » 
parent. Workers getting plants bac 
into production were jolted by a Naw 
announcement that it would not bargau 
with the union on terms of a new co 
tract. Until oil labor and managemeni 
reached a wage agreement, the Na 
said, workers would receive scales pai 
prior to the walkout. 

Result was that management had Ii 
tle incentive to press for a settlement 
Its prerogatives were, at most, oF 
inconvenienced by the necessity of hav 
ing decisions approved by naval admit 
istrative officers. Profits still accrued 
Consequently, for two months compé 
nies stood pat, without major defection 
on their initial 15% pay boost offer 
e Strikebreaking Is Charged—Sccthig 
tempers in the union finally boiled ove 
two months later, when Knight charge 
that the union had been doublecrosse¢ 
President Truman, according to Knight 
was using the Navy for strikebreaking 
(BW —Dec.8'45,p98). The union hi 


“+h 


assumed that if it accepted seizure “th 
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tent would set up machinery to 
the basic wage issue,” but in- 
said Knight, the seizure was work- 
inst the union. 

night warned bitterly that “what 

happened to the nation’s oil work- 

. a threat to every other union. 

force used to break the oil work- 
can be used to break yours, 


id 


Su 


dair Signs—The words had a men- 
ring in Washington, already wor- 
by be new General Motors strike 
the imminence of steel, electrical 
facturing, and other possible walk- 
Truman had just ee fact- 
g. He followed up almost immedi- 
with appointment of a three-man 
finding panel to look into the oil 
te. The implication was that the 
ers would be given whatever raise 
finders suggested. 
most at once, Sinclair Oil Co. and 
nion agreed on an 18% raise (or 
t 25¢ an hour) and a 40-hour week. 
Navy released its properties with 
. Several other refinery settle- 
ts followed at that figure, even be- 
fact-finding hearings got under way. 
id Coincidence—The panel, headed 
)r. Frank P. Graham, former public 
nber of the National War Labor 
, centered its study on such mat- 
as changes in straight-time hourly 
ings, wholesale prices of petroleum 
ucts, hours of work. Company abil- 
) pay was not covered. 
hen, one month after the Sinclair 
settlement, the oil fact-finders is- 
their recommendation of an 18% 
for the industry. Major compa- 
began settling at 18% without 
sition, but the figure was immedi- 
attacked by the oil union as an 
i coincidence” or “‘statistical magic” 
th “casts doubt upon whether it [the 
|] appraised impartially the indus- 
ability to pay and the workers’ 
in maintaining their purchasing 
Pr. 


DOT 


Learned—Knight further 
ped that the oil panel had reduced 
entire fact-finding approach in in- 
rial disputes to an absurdity.” Noth- 
had been gained by either seizure 
ctfinding, he intimated. Collective 
fining, with Sinclair, in the end 
set the whole settlement pattern. 
hen the second—and larger—post- 
seizure was decided upon to get 
supplies moving again, experiences 
he oil case were reflected immedi- 
} m attitudes of both the govern- 
t and the C.I.O. union involved. 
union —- return to work 
out assurance that speed e in- 
ses would be ar sds d the gov- 
ent hastily guarant that it 


Id heed the reconunendation of 
finders. 
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COMPLETE Modernization OF ELEVATORS 


with minimum 
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SERVICE interruption 
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Slater Building, W orcester, 
. Mass. 


Main floor lobby of the Slater Building showing 
elevator doors after modernization, 


NCREASED traffic in the Slater 
Building gradually exceeded the 
handling capacity of the original 

four hydraulic-plunger elevators and it became necessary to con- 
sider faster and more efficient elevators. After a complete survey 
and analysis by Otis, the owners decided to replace the equipment 
with four gearless elevators with Otis Peak Period Control. 


Modern Otis Gearless 
Elevator Machines of 
this type replaced old 
hydraulic machines. 


The problem then was how to make the change with a minimum 
of service interruption. The solution was the erection of a new 
penthouse over the old hoistways and the installation of the new 
machines, controllers and other penthouse equipment before 
taking any of the old elevators out of service. Then, as the new 
cars and entrances were installed, the changeover to the new 
machines was quickly effected—with a minimum of discontinuance 
of elevator service. 

The efficiency of the new Otis elevator service is greatly appre- 
ciated by tenants and visitors. 

While the primary object of any elevator modernization proj- 
ect is to put or keep the building “on its feet” as a profit maker, 
no two cases are exactly alike. One may require little more than 
a “beauty treatment”—more attractive entrances or cars, or both. 
Another, equipment for smoother, quieter operation; or new ma- 
chines to bring about greater speed—for quicker response to calls, 
to make more trips,—handle more passengers. Some may involve 
several phases. 

A survey, plan and estimate covering your specific moderniza- 
tion needs incurs neither cost nor obligation. For the finest in 
vertical transportation tomorrow, call the nearest Otis Office today. 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


27-1 


While the A.F.L. went ahead with 
its executive council meeting in 
Miami (page 86), the C.1L.O. can- 
celed its executive board meeting 
scheduled for Jan. 29 in Atlantic 
City. The reason for the different 
courses of action may be found in 
the strike statistics. Assuming a six- 
million-member A.F.L. and a five- 
million C.1.Q. (pretty conservative 
figures), less than 1% of the federa- 
tion’s members were on strike at the 
January peak while the C.I.O. had 
a shade over 27% of its duespayers 
on the picket line. 


Bargaining 


Overshadowed by more dramatic 
events on the labor front, the hear- 
ings which opened in Detroit this 
week under the chairmanship of 
Gerard D. Reilly, National Labor 
Relations Board member, may never- 
theless prove to be among the most 
important developments incubated 
by the current labor crisis. Reilly 
is about to determine just what is 
that “collective bargaining” which 
the Wagner Act makes legally in- 
cumbent on employers. 

NLRB and the courts have held 
that when an employer is approached 
by a labor organization which is the 
certified bargaining agent for his em- 
Hare ge he must bargain in good 
aith with that organization. C.I.0.’s 
United Auto Workers has formally 
charged the General Motors Corp. 
with refusal to bargain in good faith. 
U.A.W., alleges that the company is 
in violation of the law because, says 
the charge, it displayed contempt for 
the negotiation proceedings which 
preceded the current strike, made an 
illusory wage offer in bad faith, dem- 
onstrated its intent not to reach an 
agreement, and refused to discuss its 
ability to pay, its profits, and its 
price position. 

Following established procedure, 
NLRB made a preliminary examina- 
tion of the union allegations, then 
authorized its Detroit director to file 
a complaint against the company, 
thus opening the way for a formal 
hearing. Word came back to Detroit 
that Reilly failed to agree with the 
two other NLRB members that the 
proceedings against the company 
should be initiated and that, in 


order to have the board present a 
united front on what was admittedly 
an issue of the greatest importance, 
NLRB took the highly unusual step 
of assigning a board member to con- 
duct the hearing. 

U.A.W. has sharply protested the 
assignment of Reilly as trial exam- 
iner, demanding that he be replaced 
by someone “who is without preju- 
dice against the C.I.0.” The union 
charges that Reilly’s views and ac- 
tions are not in harmony with the 

licies and principles of the NLRB, 

ut it is proceeding with the pres- 
entation of its case before him. 

The union’s protest tactics are 
aimed at a double-barrelled effect: 
to push Reilly into a lean-over-back- 
ward-to-be-fair position toward the 
union’s case, and to prepare the 
ground for an appeal if his decision 
goes against it. The C.I.O. is de- 
termined to spell out the meaning of 
an employer's collective bargaining 
obligations under the law in terms 
which—if applied to such a situation 
as the G. M. strike—would put Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. clearly in violation 
of the Wagner Act if it persisted in 
its refusal to settle on a basis satis- 
factory to the union. 


Split 


Engaged in a battle with industry 
which would normally mean the 
mobilization of all its forces for con- 
centration on a single objective, the 
C.1.0. is weakened by a new out- 
break of the old left-wing right-wing 
fight which has always seethed be- 
low the surface. Reid Robinson, 

resident of the important Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers Union 
(nonferrous metals), one of the six 
vice-presidents of the C.I.O., and a 
left-wing stalwart, faces a demand 
from four board members of his own 
union that he resign his office on 
the ground that he attempted to get 
$5,000 from Charles Pack, general 
manager of the Doehler-Jarvis Corp., 
with which the union has a con- 
tract. 

Long under attack by anti-Com- 
munist elements within the M.M.& 
S.W., Robinson is the first important 
C.1.O. official to be charged with 
corruption. Followers of the two 
conflicting ideologies within the 
C.1.O. are forming battle lines for a 
fight over Robinson’s removal. 


Escalator Scale 


Adjustments up or down 
living cost indexes change ; 
called for in St. Louis garme 
contract. Labor press critical 

Employer members of the Associa, 


Garment Industries of St. ! ouis, , 
have contracts with the Intcrmatig, 


Ladies Garment Worke:; Uy 
(A.F.L.) in the silk and woo! cress, og 
and suit industries, jubilantly «noun 


recently the signing of its ‘most p 
gressive” contract with I.L.G.W_U. 
contract permits raising and |o\ ering 
wages as living costs and business p 
perity change. 
eA P ent?—There wer STOW 
doubts, however, that the cont 
would establish any new precedent, 
even that employers in St. Louis wo 
enjoy the full measure of benefits tf 
might be due them during the life 
the agreement, written to continue uy 
Jan. 5, 1951. 

The St. Louis agreement is pattem 

basically, after bilateral “‘esca\etor’” « 
tracts common with the Internatio 
Assn. of Machinists (A.F.L., suspend: 
after the first World War, but ¢ 
carded in a subsequent flood of y 
reductions. Since then, the few contr 
keyed to living costs (including a 
ber in effect covering I.L.G.W.U. wo 
ers in the East) have been unilate 
Under them, workers can demand higl 
wages as cost-of-living figures rise, | 
lowered living cost indexes do not g 
management the right to demand w 
reductions. 
e Under Fire—Acceptance of the bil 
eral plan by the St. Louis I.L.G.W. 
negotiators drew fire immediately fn 
the general labor press, which saw it 
an opening wedge for a wage-cut ca 
paign after a first bloom of prospet 
National I.L.G.W.U. officers—who m 
pass on any contract before it goes i! 
effect—were significantly silent. 

The St. Louis contract gives || 

wage boosts for cutters and sam 
makers and $2 a week for all other wo 
ers, and specifies that wages are to 
stabilized at the new rates for two ye 
For the last three years of the ag 
ment, variations of 5% one way orf 
other in living cost indexes, and 4 
changes in the prosperity of the cloth 
market, are to be factors on which citi 
employer or union can petition for ¥ 
adjustments. 
e Yardstick—The yardstick of prospeq 
is to be the business experience ot 
majority of manufacturers in the 
ket, and disagreement cases are {0 
settled by arbitration. 
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You we Layiieg for hue tedtone.. 


WHY NOT HAVE IT! 


7 You know that Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems are industry’s most 
7 effective weapon against fire. But do you know that they pay for themselves 
in reduced insurance rates and, over a period of years, show a substantial return 
as a capital investment? Examine this typical case: 


uls, Wi 
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10St D 
ry! 
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€85 p 9-YEAR PERIOD — Insurance Costs Without Sprinklers — $45,000 
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fits U7 
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The insurance premium on the unprotected property was 
$5,000 a year. Over a 9-year period, $45,000 was paid out — 
an ever-existing expense with no return except in the dreaded 
possibility of fire. 


ttem¢ 


Q 


When a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System was installed, 
the insurance premium was reduced to $2,000 a year — result- 
ing in an annual $3,000 saving which was applied against the 
capital investment. In this 9-year period, the installation 
paid for itself. 
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AFTER 9 YEARS — Sprinkler System Investment Earns $3,000 Annually 


After it was paid for out of insurance savings, the Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System saved and earned $3,000 each 
year. Over a 20-year period, for example, it bas constantly 
safeguarded the property against fire—and has earned the 
substantial sum of $33,000 for the business. With proper care, 
it will continue to protect and assure insurance savings during 
the life of the property! 


ACT NOWI-A nearby Grinnell engineer will be glad to dis- 
cuss Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection for your property. 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive Offices: Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


to DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION 
SINCE 1873... PROTECTING OVER SEVENTY BILLION DOLLARS 
WORTH OF THE WORLD’S PROPERTY 
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— the sixth oldest house magazine in 
industry, The Houghton Line (Circ. 182,000) 
has been issued since 1907 as a “publication for 
people who like to do their own thinking’. Its 
“near editor" is Aaron E. Carpenter, Houghton 
president, who offers the editorials as “individual 
opinions strongly held when written". This pocket- 
size publication is Houghton’s medium for dis- 
tributing helpful data on metal working, lubrica- 
tion, transmission, textile processing, and other 
industrial lines for which the company supplies 
products as outstanding as is the LINE itself. If 
you do not now receive it, or if you have recently 
changed position, write us on your firm’s fetter- 
head. E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 West Lehigh 
Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa., and all principal cities. 


THE HOUGHTON LINE 
of Industrial Oils_and Leathers 


Wage-Hour a uli mgr 
rage 0 


Supreme Court appro 
coverage of employees wor; 
on equipment to be utilized: 
firms in interstate commerce 


Supreme Court support ! 


ened interpretation of the fair 


Standards Act this week gay 
Dept.’s Wage & Hour Di 
ahead signal for including ; 
coverage employees of comp 
manufacture, install, and 
chinery or equipment to 
other companies to produc 
interstate commerce. 

© Ruling Upheld—The cour! 


unanimously a decision of a 


cuit Court of Appeals in a suit b 
by the Roland Electrical Co.. B 


against the Wage & Hou 


held that the purpose of the act ; 


so much to regulate inter 


merce, as such, as it is to prohibit 
State ¢ 


inder 


shipment of goods in inte: 
merce if they are produced 
standard labor conditions. 


Roland opposed applicatior 


act to its employees because, i 
it is not itself in the producti: 


and electric motors. The 


tion workers. 


¢ Purpose Defined—The court took 
position that to fail to give then 
erage would be to weaken the g 


+} 
ul 


Li 


I 
le | 
\ id 


a ofe 
for interstate commerce, but is 

a service company whose principa 
ness is installation of industrial 
Wage 
Hour Division contended that sin 
company’s services were essential t 
duction for interstate commer 
employees should be given the 
status under the law as actual! p 


mental mechanism for sustaining 


minimum standard of living 
for the health, efficiency, and g 
well-being of workers” referred to as 4 


purpose of the act. 


The high court did not rule « 
other cases, Boutell vs. W. 
Walling, as administrator of 
and the Martino Window Washing | 
vs. Walling The same general issu 
coverage was raised in each, but a tt 
distinction was made on interpretat 
d jobs a 
on what constitutes production of g 


of “service” establishments an 


for interstate commerce. 


@ Issue Clarified—The division has be 
making sharp distinctions in the 
age given to those who are emplov 


production for commerce, 


commerce.” 
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employed by firms merely “engaged 
Its current oie yT etat 
of the enabling act is that all «1 
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mmerce must be included in the 
sve of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
i. only those employees actually han- 
> matters of interstate commerce for 
; “engaged in commerce” are en- 
J to coverage. 

wo recent bank employee decisions 
. darified this position. In one, 
ght by the Bank of Waynesboro, 
courts supported the division’s con- 
ion that bank messengers who reg- 
handle interstate banking papers 
heir pouches must be considered as 
red under the act. 

» another case, l.owever, in which 
ank guard asked $2,540.16 in ac- 
ulated overtime and damages 
inst the Provident Trust Co., Phila- 
shia. the federal court decided that 
Femi guard's duties were not essential to 
bank’s business in interstate com- 
bronmerce and, therefore, there was no 
ind for a claim of coverage. 


‘fate Labor Bill 


. A Virginia considers a pro- 
‘cal to forbid governmental 
of Mrgaining with unions. C.I.O. 
‘SYMloups prepare to fight. 


‘Gist state legislative attack of 1946 
* "Ginst labor unions, launched by Vir- 
_ "Bias Gov. William M. Tuck in his 
“S* Bisage to the General Assembly, mus- 
cd quick support in state halls in 
hmond for a proposal to block union- 
ion of state, county, and municipal 
~ “fecrs. But, even more, it gave or- 
0Gived labor, and particularly C.1.0.’s 
itical Action Committee, occasion 
anew and bitter campaign against 
Tuck administration and one of its 
ost political advocates, Sen. Harry 
Byrd. 
gislation Asked—Gov. Tuck urged 
his message that the legislature act 
dily to declare unionization of em- 
yees of the state or any political sub- 
sion as “contrary to and in viola- 
of its [the state’s] public policy.” 
also asked the legislature to declare 
t “it is beyond the power or author- 
of any public officer to recognize or 
otiate with any union or its repre- 
latives with respect to any matter 
Vg to government employees.” 
°"B@Vith an eye on the National Labor 
lations Act, the governor made clear 
t the right of government employees 
"in unions of their choice should not 
“\ bridged; the only barrier should be 
inst any bargaining or contractual 
“\metonship between the state and 
_ ie 
dlacklist~The governor’s suggestion 
incorporated immediately into a bill 
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Whether Pewter or Laper. - 


"Reg 358 
Feber Hitchen, the mark distinguishes the maker 


an outstanding 
a the 
Ancient pany es , , 1e 
a Eighteenth Century pewter carried 


pean touchmarks of individual craftsmen. 
AN Famous pewter workers of this period, 

like Robert Hitchman, engraved their 
marks on utensils with a sense of 


PAPERS 
This famous 


pride and responsibility — an assur- 
ee ar ance of superior quality. 
value. With conscious pride and for your pro- 


tection, we watermark every sheet of 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 


with the famous Eagle-A trade-mark. Today, Eagle-A 
Agawam Bond is an improved business letter paper of 
100°% cotton content, a paper that reflects years of con- 
tinuous research and experience in the manufacture of 
fine bond paper. 


Your letterhead can be a business asset — it can build 
prestige and good will for you and your firm. It definitely 
does impress your customer, client or prospect. Eagle-A 
Agawam Bond is eminently qualified to give your letters 
that well-groomed, prestige appearance and retain their 
crisp freshness through the mails. 


For your next supply of letterheads and envelopes, ask your 
Printer, Lithographer or Engraver for Eagle-A Agawam Bond. 


Ask your stationer for 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 


FAGLE-A_ PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION « HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Where service requirements do not 
warrant expensive elevator installation 
and the travel limit is within 25 feet, 
this Montgomery Self-Contained Elec- 
tric Elevator simplifies many lifting 
problems. Just a few of its many uses 
— combination passenger-freight ser- 
vice for 2 or 3-story industrial build- 
ings, furniture stores, funeral homes, 
utility sections of hospitals, etc. 


Electrically operated —requires no 
penthouse or load-bearing walls — all 
equipment above pit floor — every 
part accessible — installation cost low. 
This is a precision built machine. All 
gears are machine-cut. It is equipped 
with all safety devices. Load capacity 
up to 2,500 Ibs. and speed up to 25 ft. 
per min. Car size up to 6-0” x 8-0”. 
Write for details and prices. 


Montgomery manufactures a complete 
line of passenger and freight elevators, 
electric dumbwaiters and special equip- 
ment for vertical transportation. 


SOMPARY 


—now awaiting action—which went one received a more direct—| 
step farther, to propose that any em- meaningless—rebuff. C.1 ™ 
ployee who engages in a strike or work tional committee (BW—Ap: |4'4;, 


stoppage that hinders, delays, or inter- ruled that the Bridges union mys, 

feres with any governmental function draw from organizational wok in \j 

“shall not thereafter be employed or re- gomery Ward and other mail, 

employed” by the state or by any politi- houses and surrender any © sarte; 

cal subdivision. membership applications which } 
Behind the governor's proposal was in that field. 

an attempt by C.I.O.’s State, County Outcome of a feud reaching bac} 


& Municipal Workers of America to or- the early days of C.1.0., the de 
ganize iad mantiate a contract for what gives exclusive jurisdiction in mail 
it claims is a membership of 1,000 em- houses to the United Retail, Who 
ployees of the City of Richmond. The & Department Store Em)loyeg; 
city government refused to bargain with America, headed by Samuc! Wold 
the union, whose members recently The victory, however, probably wij, 
adopted a resolution authorizing “our hollow one for Wolchok. His 
officers and strategy committee to call has had little success in orgenizing | 
a strike whenever it deems necessary.” 600,000 mail-order employees. It 

Just a few days before Gov. Tuck’s recently felt the first effects of AJ 
message was delivered, Sen. Byrd made _ raids which may gather new imps 
Virginia labor bristle with an announce- (BW —Jan.5’46,p93). Besides, ther 
ment in Richmond of a plan to intro- little expectation that the jurisdic 
duce in the United States Senate legis- committee’s order will have any wei 
lation to require labor to assume “the on Bridges’ plans. 


responsibility that accompanies power.” I.L.W.U. already has won Nati 
Labor Relations Board certificatio; 
WOLCHOK VS. BRIDGES mail-order houses in St. Paul, Baltin 


and Ft. Worth, and Bridges recently; 

Harry Bridges, president of the Inter- nounced that his union will defend 
national Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- _ right to local unions in those cities| 
men’s Union (C.I.0.), who recently got citing the National Labor Relat 
no response from a proposal that all (Wagner) Act guarantee of the right, 
C.1.O. maritime and dock unions unite employees to have collective bargain 
into one union with I.L.W.U., this week _ representatives of their own choosing 


AT LEAST THE FISH ARE CONTENTED 


Boston’s famous Fish Pier is a study in inactivity as the dispute between th 
city’s fishing boat owners and A.FL. fishermen (BW—Jan.26°46,p9 ) entt 
its sixth week. Termed a lockout by the union and a strike by the owners, !! 
trouble is confined to the Boston area, with no indication that it will spre 
to Gloucester and Bedford, where many Boston fishermen have migrate? 
Although the tie-ups affect fresh fish supplies, frozen fish products—which 
a record of 148,000,000 Ib. last December—are expected to last until spn! 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Requests for big credits from more key commercial powers will soon 
capture the headlines. 


= 
Paris will ask for $2,500,000,000 if current trial-balloon rumors indicate 
the U. S. is ready to advance that amount in order to encourage political 
and financial stability in France. 
Actually, not more than half that total is likely to be needed, particu- 
larly if the Bretton Woods plan becomes operative within a reasonable time. 
Leon Blum, on his pending visit to Washington, will feel the financial 
pulse of the capital and then recommend to Paris how big a loan should be 
sought, and when to time the request. 
s 
The advance guard of a Belgian trade mission has already arrived in 
this country with order lists running to $250 million. 
The shrewd Belgians point out that no such volume of purchases will 
be possible unless (1) the U. S. ups its imports of Belgian goods and increases 


its use of Belgian ports as assembly and distribution centers, or (2) Washing- 
ton provides cheap short-term credits to handle emergency requirements. 


& 
Don’t look for either loan to be formalized soon unless Congress speeds 
up approval of the $4,400,000,000 credit for Britain. 
Some Senate leaders were this week pessimistically predicting that 
the credit for London is going to run into such vigorous opposition that it 
may not be cleared before summer. 


In view of this already expressed antipathy, France, with a left-wing 
government and the Ministry of War in the hands of a Communist representa- 
tive, can hardly expect congressional enthusiasm for a huge credit. 

6 

By no means will all demands for loans develop in Europe. 

China wants $2 billion, but hard-hitting Gen. George C. Marshall has 
made it clear to both the Kuomintang and the Communists that neither 
credits nor technical aid will be available until differences are settled. 

Actually, reports from Chungking are encouraging. Both sides are 
showing an unexpected willingness to compromise. 

But, tactical maneuvering on all sides—including the American—is 
likely to prolong the conference well into the spring. 

An agreement between the U. S. and U. S. S. R. that would integrate 
the economy of Korea—at least to the extent of facilitating commerce be- 
tween its two zones of occupation—can be expected in the next few weeks. 

Current conferences of the chiefs of the U. S. and Soviet military com- 
missions in Seoul are progressing with unexpected smoothness and without 
any evidence of the friction indicated in the recent worldwide Tass report. 

The Russians are showing a serious interest in making decisions and 
doing business, but have made it clear that they want, at least temporarily, 
only a strictly defined interchange between the two areas. 

Basis for reported U. S.-Soviet misunderstanding over Korea is now 
explained by Washington. 

When Secretary James F. Byrnes returned from Moscow, he reported 
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publicly that possibly there would be no need for a trusteeship period for 
Korea, although a trusteeship plan had just been agreed upon at the confer- 
ence in Moscow. 

What Byrnes had in mind was that, if the Koreans could set up a going 
government which could prove its stability, the trusteeship period could be 
skipped if the Russians agreed. 

* 

The increasing degree of direct cooperation between Russian and U. S. 
military administrators in the Far East is watched with misgivings by the 
British. 


As long as a year ago, Washington was blunt in its refusal to help 
liberate the European colonies in southeastern Asia by direct participation 
in the campaigns. 

Recently, direct Russo-American contact in China and Korea has been 
much smoother than daily press dispatches sometimes have indicated. 

As a result, London is beginning to expect that Moscow and Washington 
may stand together—in opposition to the colonial powers—in many economic 
and political battles of the United Nations Organization over restrictive 
long-term Asiatic policies. 

e 

You can expect fairly complete reports on the status of Japanese 
industries before Apr. 1. 

Reports of the Strategic Bombing Survey now being made by U. S. 
experts will profit from the experience gained in Germany and from the 
ability to do a coordinated job under a single control authority. 

As anticipated (BW—Nov.3’45,p113), a survey of every key industry 
will be made, and specific details of undamaged production potential reported. 


& 

In the rapidly intensifying scramble for world markets, don’t overlook 
several especially significant developments. 

At the request of Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the Board of Trade, 
British shipbuilders, early in February, are sending a trade mission representa- 
tive of the entire industry on a tour of South America. 

Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay—all with known plans to 
expand ocean-going or river fleets—are prominent on its itinerary. 

o 

In Europe, the center of oil production appears to be shifting. 

Rumania’s production—once above 6,000,000 tons a year—is now 
barely above 3,500,000, and is not expected again to top 4,000,000. 

Austrian output, on the other hand, has been boosted from barely 
600,000 tons to almost twice that total. 

And Hungarian output in the field now contested with Russia is 
approaching 1,000,000 tons, with oil experts predicting important expansion 
in the next few years. 


° 
Britain is making a spectacular new bid for the small car market. 


According to a flash from Business Week's London representative, 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. has been licensed to produce the Nazis’ vaunted 
Volkswagen—the $400 People’s Car which Hitler claimed he would make 
available to every German (BW—Mar. 13’37,p31). 


Contonts copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 2, 1946, issue-—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SINES: 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


rade Pattern for Eastern Europe 


Soviet agreements with neighboring nations, details of 
hich have just been announced, point to brisk exploitation of 
arkets, sharp price competition with other nations. 


The Soviet Union has made initial 
liveries of trucks and tractors to Hun- 
yy at prices which meet any compe- 
tion likely to be offered by U. S. manu- 
cturers. 

Having set its sight on cotton produc- 
on of 18 million bales—hoping to take 
ist place from the U.S., an annual 
oduction averages only 12 million 
ules—Moscow is already selling cotton 
the Balkans at prices substantially be- 
bw the U.S. domestic price. 

And, in an apparent move to fill 
he vacuum left by the loss of German 
dustrial capacity, the Russians have 
ntracted to supply ball bearings, elec- 
cal cables, chemicals, semimanufac- 
pred iron and steel, and farm imple- 
ents to the Balkans. 

Patten Shaping—This exploitation of 
natural, nearby market is revealed as 
tails of Moscow’s recently signed clear- 
g agreements with eastcrn European 
ates become available. 

The trade arranged in these agree- 
ents is not picayune, and it is wholly 
part from the one-way movement of 
alkan goods to Russia in fulfillment of 
mistice terms, so it provides the first 
pnerete picture of the heralded orienta- 
n of eastern Europe’s trade toward 
be US.S.R. (BW—Jun.9’45,p117). 

It remains to be seen whether this is 
a tentative, emergency nature, and 
ether the clearing agreements can be 
bmpletely fulfilled by the devastated 
oomies which are parties to the pacts. 
¢ fact that the Soviet Union is ob- 
ously making a desperate effort to ob- 
in many vital imports from its neigh- 
ors is not, however, being overlooked 
alert traders. Many of them are 
ginning to realize that this new de- 
lopment may have an important po- 
tial effect on long-term world trade 
ptterns. 

Well Above Average—Evidence of de- 
‘loping trends is available in at least 
¢ new pacts. Hungary, for instance, is 
edged in its current trade deal with 
hoscow to supply agricultural products 
d petroleum. Rumania will ship to 
¢ Soviet Union petroleum, forest prod- 
's, and some manufactures. Bulgaria 
Bs agreed to provide chiefly farm prod- 
‘. Finland will deliver forest products. 
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Poland will importantly provide coal. 
And Czechoslovakia will supply manu- 
factures to a market so large, potentially, 
that it may provide a larger export basis 
than many Czechoslovak industries have 
ever before enjoyed. 

Trade planned with these neighbors 
not only eclipses all previous records 
in Sovict commerce with the individual 
states, but in total—the rate is well above 
$200 million a year—it is considerably 
greater than the average annual total of 
trade between the U.S.S.R. and all of 
Europe between 1934 and 1937, in 
which first Germany, and then Britain, 
played a predominant role. 

e On Dollar Basis—Of special signifi- 


carice is the fact that all of this trade is 


being conducted at current world p: 
calculated in current American do] 
This is perhaps inevitable since th« 
and pengo, for instance, have no « 
stant value from day to day, and the e. 
ternal value of the Soviet rubl 

best a conjecture. 

Thus the Soviet-Hungarian agr 
ment calls for an exchange of $30 mil 
lion in the year ending next Aug. 27; 
the Sovict-Rumanian agreement cover 
items valued at $12 million for the 
year ending next May 8; the six-month 
Polish-Soviet exchange tops the list with 
$60 million slated to change hands; th 
one-year Finnish-Soviet agreement co. 
ers trade of $8 million in each direction 
the Czech-Soviet six-month pact runs to 
$20 million; and the Bulgarian-Sovict 
agreement will probably exceed an an 
nual rate of $10 million. 

e Meticulous Detail—l'ull information 
on only two of these agreements is as 
yet available in this country—and with 
the enumeration and evaluation of items 
meticulously detailed, they run to do 

ens of closely spaced pages. And, curi 
ously, they follow rather closely the prc 

war clearing agreements—never wholl) 
fulfilled—signed by the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland on Feb. 19, 1939 (amounting 
to $23 million); by Hungary and the 


FLESH AND BLOOD FOR BRETTON WOODS 


Latest step in converting the Bretton Woods agreement into a going concern 
is the appointment of key U. S. members of the world bank and fund boards. 
Economist Emilio G. Collado (right), deputy to Assistant Secretary of Stat« 
Clayton, will be—subject to senatorial approval—Executive Director for the 
U. S. on the new International Bank board. Harry D. White (left), Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and principal author of the Bretton Woods fund 
agreement, will hold the same job on the Monetary Fund. With the appoint 
ment also of Secretary of the Treasury Vinson as U. S. governor of bank and 
fund, the way is paved for the organizational meetings in March. 
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U.S.S.R. on Sept. 3, 1940 ($3,700,000); 
and by the Soviet Union and Rumania 
on Feb. 26, 1941 ($4 million). 

In the new clearing agreement be- 
tween the Soviets and Hungary, the 
principal items to be supplied by Mos- 
cow, and their contract prices, are: 


Value in 
U. S. Dollars 

Quantity Per Ton 

(Metric Tons) or Unit 
> Sa ee 100,000 $10 
GUE Sas caxwees 100,000 10 
Refined copper.... 2,000 427 
Ges cvuwe chat 30,000 420 
Raw rubber ...... 500 1,002 
Lube oil . 3,000 30-100 

(Units) 

ZIS 3-ton trucks... 700 2,900 
52-hp. tractors .... 500 4,130 


In addition to these items, running to 

about $20 million, the Soviets will ex- 
port fertilizers, ball bearings, standard- 
gage railroad ties, and hundreds of mis- 
cellaneous items in small quantity. 
e Emphasis on Fuel—Hungary, on its 
part, agrees to supply Russia with the 
following items w rich have been given 
specific values in U. S. dollars: 


Metric Tons Value per Ton 


Gasoline 30,000 $19.90 
Kerosene . 20,000 14.10 
Gas-oil . 20,000 12.96 
Fuel oil . 40,000 6.60 
Cement ....... 30,000 7.10 


In addition, Hungary will also export 
55 million square meters of cotton cloth 
at prices ranging from 16¢ to 50¢ a me- 
ter; some 10,000 hectoliters of raw 
brandy; 1,000 metric tons of dried fruits; 
16,000 tons of oil cake; 1,000 tons of 
tomato pulp; and instruments—optical, 
telephone and telegraph, and locomo- 
tive-type—and electrical appliances. 

The agreement between Rumania and 
the Soviet Union is of similar character 
and includes the following principal 
items (in metric tons): 


Soviet Exports 
Semifabricated steel . . 25,000 
Cast iron . 6,000 
Refined copper . 1,000 
Coke . 50,000 
Pe een ee 70,000 
Technical materials* 3,000 
Cotton sa ce 
Chemicals 200 

raphite electrodes, electrical cables, ball bear- 

Soviet Imports 
Gasoline 120,000 
Kerosene . 10,000 
Gas-oil 45,000 
Lubricating oil 24,000 
Fuel oil 50,000 
Spindle oil 15,000 
Cement 50,000 
Tar paper 10,000 
Cotton textiles 20,000 


e Integrated Arrangement—In addition, 
Rumanian forest products are a sizable 
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item in the trade, amounting to more 
than 200,000 cubic meters of resinous 
timber, beech timber, beams, railroad 
ties, plywood, and boxwood. To help 
rebuild the Soviet Union, Rumania 1s 
shipping 1,000,000 square meters of 
window glass. 

In the Bulgarian-Soviet agreement, 
signed last March, Bulgaria agreed to 
ship 25,000 metric tons of tobacco, and 
large quantities of wine, alcohol, and 
other farm products in return for Soviet 
shipments of cotton, wool, rubber, iron, 
fuel (oil products), and agricultural 
equipment. 

It is probable that this series of agree- 

ments is not just a group of bilateral 
pacts but that it actually consists of an 
integrated trade arrangement that is be- 
ing worked out for eastern Europe and 
the U.S.S.R. 
e Essential to Survival—These agree- 
ments are also separate from the five- 
year economic collaboration pacts of- 
fered by Moscow but not yet officially 
accepted by the Balkan states. With 
the trade pacts, Washington officials 
have no quarrel; with the economic col- 
laboration agreements—seeming to en- 
tail infringement of other foreign rights 
(BW—Nov.10°45,p111)—there is open, 
official opposition. 

In the immediate postwar milieu, 
trade of any kind is essential to the 
survival of Europe. The United States 
only hopes that state trading and bar- 
ter agreements can be limited to these 
emergency circumstances, with the door 
kept open for a broadening and freeing 
of trade through acceptance of the prin- 
ciples to be adopted by the leading trad- 
ing nations at the forthcoming confer- 
ence on international trade and employ- 
ment. 


Czech Restitut:on 


The Benes gover imen 
hopes for a quick set! emen 
with U. S. firms affected >y its 
nationalization decrees. 


PRAGUE —In a move to cor 

foreign concerns whose prop. rt 
Czechoslovakia was taken ove 
government under the sweeping natio; 
alization decrees of last Octe 
Ministry of Industry will open ‘estit 
tion discussions with American 
tions in Prague this month. 
e U.S. Stake $30 Million—American jy 
terests involved—which have approxi. 
mately $30 million invested in plant, 
equipment, and sales agencies in Czech. 
oslovakia—include the Socony-Vacuy 
Oil Co., International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., Singer Sewing Mi. 
chine Co., Eastman Kodak Co.., Inter. 
national Business Machines Con, 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., and Remington Rand, 
Inc. 

According to Bohumil Lauschman, 
Minister of Industry, the Czech goven- 
ment plans to compensate foreign cap- 
ital as “favorably as possible.” The 
Benes cabinet is debating whether to 
make restitution in foreign or domestic 
currency. Meanwhile, initial compens- 
sion discussions are due to begin with 
the completion of technical nationaliza- 
tion on Feb. 15. 

e Ask Dollar Exchange—Biggest stake- 
holders in Czechoslovakia arc the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and Intem: 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp- 


Large part of Socony-Vacuum’s $11,000,000 stake in Czechoslovakia is the 
Vacuum Oil Co. refinery at Kolin—held by the Benes government. 
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Advantages of Parker Recommendation 


e@ Streamlined flow, free from obstructions. No 
sharp turns and pockets to cause turbulence. Less 
pressure drop; capacity and pressure require- 
ments reduced. 

@ Fewer joints and connections—to reduce leak- 


We’ve engineered Fluid Power installations for many people— 
to bring them these advantages, under a wide range of exacting 
conditions. May we do the same for you? Let’s talk it over. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 


CcrEVe€Et<AN D * 


e {INDER 
Scene 


s8ugjdnoD 


age, even under high pressure, vibration, shock, 
fluid hammer, surge or accidental abuse. 

e Compact, spacesaving, neat and simplified instal- 
lation, especially in tight places—yet all parts are 
accessible for quick, easy installation and service. 


oe Sy the of 3 de 5A) 


FLUID POWER PRODUCTS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


Liaudler 
Glass 


KEEPS FOOD FLAVORS 
FULL-FLAVORED 


Two Pfaudler Glass Lined Steel To- 
mato Cookers at Stokely Foods, 
packers of quality catsup. 


y nin citrus juices, apple 
juice and preserves are among 
the foods which are adversely 
affected by oxidation, contamination 
and sloppy handling. From picking 
to packing, they require clean, fast 
processing to capture natural flavor, 
color and vitamin content. 

Besides designing and fabricating 
equipment for processing such foods 
correctly, Pfaudler offers it in glass 
lined steel construction. This is a 
“natural.”” Nothing is so inert to food 
acids. Nothing is as easy to clean as 
glass. It keeps flavors full-flavored dur- 
ing critical stages of processing. 

Pfaudler equipment includes glass 
lined steel evaporators, cookers, 
mixers, percolators, emulsifiers, stor- 
age tanks, etc. Take advantage of 
Pfaudler glass plus Pfaudler know 
how ... NOW! The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
GLASS-LINED STEEL EQUIPMENT 


the former with about $11 million in- 
vested in Czech plants, the latter $7 mil- 
lion. Both concerns reportedly are seek- 
ing restitution in dollar exchange. 

Socony, which operated in Czecho- 

slovakia under the name of the Vac- 
uum Oil _Co., maintained general 
offices in Prague, a refinery at Kolin, 
and a countrywide distribution organ- 
ization. 
e Exemption Doubted—The national- 
ization decrees brought under state di- 
rection roughly all production industries 
with more than 500 workers and fewer 
than 1,500. Immediately following issu- 
ance of the decrees, Socony filed a re- 
quest with the Ministry of Industry, 
asking exemption. No action, to date, 
has been taken by the government on 
the demand, and acceptance is regarded 
as unlikely. 

International Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. owned whole, or controlling, inter- 
est in six plants in Czechoslovakia— 
the largest being Telegrafia in Pardubice. 
I.T.&T. reportedly is not insisting upon 
ownership of the plants, but is endeav- 
oring to work out fair restitution under 
a system that would allow the company 
to continue to market its technological 
skill. R. Hunt Brown, I.T.&T. assistant 
vice-president, now in Prague, is said to 
be seeking a ten-year contract with the 
government for the reconstruction and 
modernization of the Czech telephone 
and telegraph system. 
e Seek Early U.S. Accord—Once com- 
pensation discussions get under way, the 
Ministry of Industry is expected to push 
them to a speedy conclusion. The Czechs 
are particularly anxious, for obvious rea- 
sons, to have all problems with Ameri- 
can concerns ironed out before dispatch- 
ing a delegation to Washington to begin 
negotiations for a trade agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Czechoslovakia. 

Whether restitution talks with other 

foreign nations will be carried out as 
speedily remains to be seen. The Benes 
government, which takes the position 
that it was forced to nationalize industry 
to bring the country out of the economic 
chaos brought about by Nazi occupa- 
tion, is not in a position to pay off 
everybody immediately—especially in 
foreign currency. 
e Bata Case Watched—In addition to 
foreign investors, the government has 
announced that it plans to make resti- 
tution to private Czech owners whose 
plants were taken over by the govern- 
ment. These negotiations are expected 
to drag out for some time, as many own- 
ership problems were brought about by 
Nazi occupation. Key interest is cen- 
tered on what steps will be taken to re- 
pay the Bata shoe family for the gov- 
ernment seizure of that company’s 
$500 million plants in Czechoslovakia 
(BW —Jan.26'46,p22). 
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CANADA 


U.S. Strike Felt 


Alarmed at the prospeg 


dwindling U. S. shipments 


Dominion urges domestic se 
producers to increase output 


OTTAWA—More than an 


event of recent years, the stcc! strike 


IAC 


the United States has broug!)t home 


Canada its dependence upon U. §. y 


plies. 


Clarence Decatur Howe, Reconsty 
tion & Supply Minister, moving to t 
what corrective action may be possi 
predicted that a month-long stopp 
in the U.S. would “virtual! paral 


the Canadian economy and cause u 
ployment affecting hundreds of | 


sands of workers.” 


ne 


+h 


e Government Measures—Howe ha; ; 


established wartime steel controls, w| 


wii 


, British-S.A. Air Rates 


LONDON—While British and 
American negotiators at Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, were seeking agree. 
ment on techniques of rate-setting 
and frequency-of-flight schedules, 
British-South American Airways, 
Ltd., was preparing to announce 
its first postwar rates between the 
United Kingdom, South America, 
and intermediate points. ‘The rates 
will presumably be subject to con 
firmation in rate-talks in New 
York this month. The rates, from 
the U.K., are: 


Passenger Freight 

Fares Rates 

$* One-Way $//¢* Pound 

tS Peer $141.23 29¢ 
Bathurst :...... 328.85 624¢ 
dere Pee 454.95 8S 
Rio de Janeiro.. 581.04 $1.15 
Montevideo .... 692.00 1.334 
Buenos Aires ... 706.13 ).37 


* Converted from the official rates 
4 $4.0350 


Note: All freight rates are sub- 


ject to an additional standing 
charge of 4s (81¢) per parcel 
irrespective of weight; bullion, 
gold coins, and other precious 
metals are shipped at double the 
normal freight rate, as are precious 
stones as well as other valuables 
that are appraised at over £2) pet 
kilo. 
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peen lifted after V-J Day; appointed 
in Hooey of Montreal as new steel 
soller; and called on Canadian iron 
steel plants to increase their pro- 


n. 
ea of added poeeton by 
nt facilities will fill the gap for 
ial steels not made in Canada, but 
ay revive old arguments for pro- 
ing Canadian steel producers so that 
-can produce a wider range of items 
i make the country less dependent 
yn outside suppliers. 
ny Industries Hit—Effects of the 
§, strike fan widely through the Ca- 
lian economy. The construction in- 
, which gets 40% of its structural 
| from the U. S., will be slowed 
shortage of larger-than- -15-in. beams, 
| shortage of nails is expected to stop 
se-building. 
n the auto industry, General Motors’ 
mt at Oshawa is already closed by 
prtage of parts made in Detroit. Other 
0 builders may be closed, including 
Ford plant in Windsor, just getting 
rted after a three-month strike. Ca- 
dian auto Y soge get their body-stamp- 
and other steel components from 
it. Their reserve stocks have fallen 
' low. 
‘ood rts Threatened—Manufac- 
ets of household appliances, with 
py sheet reserves, also face a holdup. 
e farm machinery industry antici- 
¢s difficulties. Much of the black- 
te used in making cans and other 
bd containers is imported, and the 
prtage is expected to affect Canada’s 
ility to deliver food to Europe on 
hedule. 
Effect of the strike on the availability 
repair and maintenance parts con- 
tes perhaps the most general threat 
Canadian industry. There is hardly 
lant in Canada which does not de- 
md on the U. S. for part or all of its 
ipment. Railways, communications 
lustries, and manufacturing plants 
ing over-age and over-worked equip- 
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ye fiat face difficulties if they experience 
24¢ en minor breakdowns in their equip- 
8¢ ent, 
) ‘one for U. S.—Even before the steel 
34 ntrols were reinstated, the United 
eelworkers of America (C.1.0.) an- 
. unced they would fight export of steel 
the United States. There seems little 
of — that any steel will be ex- 
Ing rt 
ing After consultation with Howe on ex- 
ion, M'0n Of output, the Algoma Steel 
‘ous Ae?» Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., promised 
the aE Crease pig iron production by 10,- 
ous P’ tons monthly, and steel by the 
ses MX’ amount. The Dominion Steel & 
pet l Co. of Sydney, N. S., has under- 


en to deliver 4,000 tons ‘of billets to 
ontreal for conversion into bars and 


her shapes. 
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CUT YOUR OWN STENCILS 
FOR MARKING SHIPMENTS... 
Machines cut: 1/2*, 3/4”, 1". For details, 
sample stencils, prices, pin this to busi- 
ness letterhead with name. 


MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE CO. 
58 MARSH BLOG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 
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WASHINGTON AT NINTH 


If You 
Are Too Busy 


®@ Does the design for 
your new product re- 
main in rough form 
due to lack of time? 
© We can refine your 
rough sketch into scale 
and working models for ~~ 
Send us your sketches and tel 


drawings 
approval. 
what function your new device must pw 


plish. We will do the rest. 

@ Your product, machine or component me- 
— and electrical devices skillfully engi- 
neered. 


“Engineering for industry" 


The THOMPSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 


= = 


at ee | 


May We Serve You In 


CALIFORNIA 


ESTAB, RELIABLE FIRM OF 
MANUFACTURERS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


WITH 


SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO SALES 
SEEKING ADDITIONAL LINES 
Aviation * Chemical * Food Proc- 
ess * Marine * Power © Refinery 


Box 486 Business Week 
» 621 So. Hope St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


“elues” 
advertising 


*A MAN with organizing and executive 
ability and an unusual first-hand background 
of knowledge and experience in promotional 
activities—market analysis, publication, news- 
paper, direct-mail and radio advertising, per- 


Sahle 


sonal selling and public relations work. Avail- 
able anywhere for the job that is big enough 
—now or in opportunities. Box 487 


new—stamped metal work 


* PATENTS For Sale out-right or on royalty. 
Single action one operation drawing and trim- 
ming shell dies for deep or regular cylindrical, 
rectangular, irregular shape articles as for 


toys, cosmetic, medicine, candy boxes. Dies in 
service can be rebuilt to include this device 
aut very moderate expense. Burnett Mankin, 
62 West lith Street, New York 11, N. ¥ 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 178.6 170.6 167.2 131.7 
Railroad ...... 68.9 66.7 63.7 47.6 
Se cuwade . 93.3 89.4 82.8 58.2 
Bonds 
Industrial 124.2. 124.2 123.3 121.4 
Railroad ...... 119.2 118.9 118.3 113.1 
WE a ssss005 116.8 1166 115.8 116.8 


~ Dete: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Birth of a Spiral? 


Labor news, particularly word of the 
settlement of the Chrysler and Ford 
wage impasse, has been construed by 
many stock market participants as a tip- 
off that the industrial strife now pla- 
guing so many basic industries is actu- 
ally headed for solution. 

Rightly or wrongly, it further con- 
vinced many of the imminence of a 
really sharp spiraling up of prices that 
would greatly reduce the dollar's pur- 
chasing power. 


was an acceleration in the pr. vious y 
risome trend toward the ‘ally 
priced shares, simply because of 4 
speculative attraction on a “| rcentys 
profit” basis. 

The better grade and blue chips 
by no means neglected. U. S$ Steel 
example, due to the abuwidance 

“market” buying orders, on); appear 
on the tape 30 minutes afte Mor nda 
trading started and had to be open 
$4 above its Saturday close. Chny 
opened $6.50 higher after almost , 
hour had elapsed. 
e New Highs Pile Up—Before Monda 
trading had ceased, gains running y 
to as much as $10 were widely sc atten 
throughout the list. Many issues hg 
skyrocketed to new nine to 15.) 
highs, and trading volume (1 ,000,(ij 
shares in the first hour alone) had soar 
to almost 3,500,000 shares, new hig 
water mark since May, 1940 (whe July 
prices were dropping sharply) 

The inflation-conscious weren't by 
in the stock market alone. The con 0 


srondord & 


e A Deluge of Orders—As a result, at- modity markets that day also disclosejiiire seda 
the-market buying orders started flood- activity of the flight-from-the-doljgi been ¢ 
ing brokerage po Sa long before New type. Traders forced cotton prices \qmporbed, 
York Stock Exchange trading proceed- new 22-year highs. May rye zoom mil st 
ings started this week. Racketeer ofi- the permissible 5¢ limit to a price nogie gene 
cials even experienced much difficulty seen since 1920. Other grains showe pnday ¢ 
in arranging opening prices for many _ strong upturns checked only by ceilin is We 
issues because of the demand that had prices. ptivenes 
accumulated for them. e More Sedately—Activity on Tuesday to its 
Especially noticeable, to the dismay and Wednesday in the stock and comfmge 74) 
of the more conservative Wall Streeters, _modity trading marts proceeded at bs 
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re sedate pace. Much profit-taking 
been evidenced. This has been well 
orbed, however, and the industrial 
ome rail stock price indexes at midweek 
e nome generally above or just under their 
owedmpnday close. 
cilingm! his week’s predicted test of the re- 
tiveness of the corporate bond mar- 
to its first 20-year 24% obligation 
ee 74) had to postponed at the 
minute. Earnings of Philip Morris 
Co., the proposed issuer, declined 
ply recently, and this will necessi- 
amendments to the prospectus that 
i ld have to accompany its offering of 


esday 
Com 


h bonds. 
175 msing Altitude 


ew issues performed more spectacu- 
y last year than the airline group. 
ly the liquor (BW —Dec.1’45,p47), 
nting and publishing, and utility 
ding company (BW —Nov.24'45 
) indexes among Standard & Poor’s 
ny weekly price averages could boast 
greater 1945 appreciation than the 
gain registered by the air carriers. 
Particularly newsworthy was the air- 
advance in the months following 
) Day. By early December, S. & P.’s 
k index of that group had actually 
red some 56% above the levels re- 
led at the time Japan finally decided 
call it quits. 
most Fantastic—By early December, 
0, many individual airline issues were 
closing some almost fantastic gains. 
«| tem Air Lines stock, for example, 
i soared by then up to $134, com- 
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pared with its 1944 close of $40.625. 
Transcontinental & Western Air sold 
for $79 as against $28.50. 

Gains up to that time by other air- 

line “biggies” were almost as hefty. 
Pan American Airways shares had moved 
up to $29, 56% higher than at the 1944 
year end. United Air Lines common 
was $62.50, 80% above the previous 
year’s close. and American Airlines, at 
$94.50, was 112% higher. 
@ Justified?—Did 1945 earnings and divi- 
dends justify this tremendous advance? 
Not by a long shot. At its 1945 peak, 
American Airlines was selling for some 
27 times the $3.50 per share it is esti- 
mated to have earned last year, and it 
paid only a $1 dividend. Eastern was 
selling at some 35 times its estimated 
$3.85 earnings and in 1945 paid only 
$1. TWA, which has paid no dividends 
since 1936, was selling at about 32 
times its estimated 1945 net. 

However, remember that the stock 

market rarely reflects current or past 
earnings entirely (BW —Nov.17'45, 
p65). Usually, it’s engaged in “dis- 
counting” the earnings and dividends 
ahead. Thus, in bidding up such issues 
last year, market participants were 
mainly reflecting their belief that the 
general optimism displayed up to then 
over the postwar outlook for the air 
transport trade was fully justified. 
e On the Bright Side—The industry’s 
expansion potentialities are tremendous. 
Also, it appears blessed with manage- 
ments sufficiently young, capable, and 
aggressive to cope with its future prob- 
lems. 

For some time, however, the airlines 
will have to spend hundreds of millions 
of dollars for new equipment. Stock- 
holders thus may see a big increase in 
their company’s debt plus dilution in 
their present equity in the business due 
to sales of additional shares to meet 
new money needs. 

Moreover, even though revenues will 

rise sharply, the expenses of inaugurat- 
ing service with new facilities will be 
heavy. 
e Revised Thinking—The air transport 
operators will also experience rising la- 
bor and material costs, and more than 
one former bull on the airline shares has 
lately come to believe that many com- 
panies may have protracted difficulty in 
raising future earnings to levels com- 
mensurate with the highs their shares 
recently reached. 

This abrupt change in opinion has 
led many holders of such issues to ac- 
cept the big profits available to them, 
and to seek more stirring fiscal adven- 
tures in other fields. Many issues ix 
recent weeks have thus dropped sharply 
below their 1945 highs. And _ their 
lower cost hasn’t yet caused any great 
reawakening of interest in them 
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How to start 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


and stay in business — 


What does it take to start 
your own business, right, 
so that you can make a go 
of it? Here are the answers 
—a really informed, authori- 
tative book by a_ business 
and marketing consultant of 
international reputation, out- 
lining for you the things 
you want to know, the 
things you have to do, to go 
into business for yourself 
with every possible chance 
for success! 


Just Published & 
Going Into Business 
for Yourself 


By O. FRED ROST 


Editor, Wholesaler’s Salesman 
334 pages, 5/2x8, 19 illustrations, $2.00 


Starting from scratch by helping you de- 
cide the business to which you are best 
suited, this book guides you step by step 
through the problems of financing, legal 
aspects, choosing the location, bank deal- 
ings, records, insurance, etc., and gives 
sound, constantly helpful pointers on buy- 
ing and selling. Finally, it gives actual 
thumb-nail sketches of performance records 
in twenty-four types of businesses that have 
proved to be successful. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS says: “Contain- 
ing more factual information of value than 
ten ordinary books on this subject this 
334-page volume tells more about retailing 
than any other book we have ever read 
. . . the book gets down to cases right at 
the jump-off and from there on every page 
contains something the man going into 
business ought to know—and something 
which only about one in ten actually does 
know.” 

See that you know what all these key points 
are the facts and steps that are vital in 
settling each question the important cau- 
tions to observe, with the aid of this 
practical book. 

It covers everything, from what licenses 
you need to Social Security essentials, from 
how much rent you should pay to hints on 
buying. Read it for the guidance you need 
in protecting your investment and giving 
yourself the best chance for success in 
the increasingly scientific, competitive, and 
regulated field of business proprietorship. 
Send for Rost’s GOING INTO BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF today, for 10 days on 
approval. It will help you to make “going 
it on your own” certain to be an interest- 
ing adventure, perhaps the greatest adven- 
ture of your life! 


Simply mail this coupon 


McGrow-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18 


Send me Rost’s GOING INTO BUSINESS FOR YOUR. 
SELF for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
I will send $3.00 plus few cents postage or return book 
postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


THE TREND 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN “FREE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE’? 


We have been conducting a little field investigation 
of what the term “free private enterprise” means to the 
common man, whose century some say this is. The 
immediate inspiration of this undertaking was our inabil- 
ity to avoid overhearing a noisy report by a kibitzer of a 
conversation which took place on the 8:18 a.m. train from 
Manhasset, L. I., to New York City. 

“They were a couple of typical suburban dopes,” he 
explained to his companion, with the overflow pounding 
in on us. “You know, the kind that’s always discussing 
serious economic problems. One says, “You can’t have 
a guaranteed annual wage and still have free private 
enterprise,’ and the other comes back, -“You can’t have 
free private enterprise unless you have a guaranteed annual 
wage.’ And then they got to arguing about what free 
private enterprise is and they still were milling around 
when we hit Penn Station. It was a laugh.” 


elf the earnest students of economic problems whose 
conversation reached our ears were having so much 
trouble determining what they were talking about when 
they talked about free enterprise it occurred to us that it 
would be an enlightening and perhaps useful exercise 
to find out something of what the term means to a 
cross-section of the wage-earning element of the popu- 
lation which may, in the last analysis, have a decisive role 
in determining the future of free private enterprise. We 
found our cross-section in New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, D. C., and Pittsfield, Mass., among indus- 
trial, transport, and hotel workers. 

To about half of those questioned the term free private 
enterprise means nothing at all. A New York City subway 
guard summed up the situation of this segment of the 
sample when he said, “It’s just a lot of woids.” 

Of those to whom the term means something, about 
one-third were found to give it highly original and indi- 
vidualized meanings having little or nothing to do with 
the orthodox conception of free private enterprise; 
another third had some glimmer of what it is; and a 
final third had a fairly clear notion of it. 


© What some of those interviewed think private enter- 
prise is we shall never know because their conceptions 
were so original that we could not relate them to any- 
thing we had ever heard. For example, a Pittsburgh steel- 
worker whom we interrogated at the plant where he works 
replied, “I don’t listen to that kind of talk. I’m pretty 
well satisfied here.” Except that it is something that one 
who is pretty well satisfied should not fool with, we shall 
never know what that steelworker thinks free private en- 
terprise 1s. 

Another industrial worker in a large plant reflected 


what we found a fairly standard misconceptic 1 of fr 
private enterprise when, giving his concept of it, he sai 
“Now take me. I've got a side line, glass cutting. Tha 
my private enterprise. I don’t get the free part.” 


© The most provocative answer, and one that we lex 
you to classify precisely as to accuracy, came from 
Washington (D. C.) waiter—we found waiters singularh 
reflective about economic matters—who, when asked 4 
define free private enterprise, promptly replied. “Tha 
something, we ain’t got it. It means everybody, gets 
crack at it. They don’t and they never did. Monopok 
always gets ahead.” 

When one of his associates said “That’s just anothe 
name for capitalism,” he provided the sort of reply 
which we counted correct and put him among the sixt 
of those interrogated whom we rated as having a moé 
erately clear idea of free private enterprise. To the ove; 
whelming balance of five-sixths of those we questioned 
free private enterprise means either nothing or s¢ mething 
strange and wonderful. 

On the cheerful assumption that our inquiry had 
roused among some of those whom we questioned 4 
curiosity about the nature of free private enterprise, ye 
took the route to the public library which we assumed 
they might follow in trying to find out. There, as almost 
invariably, we found an eagerly helpful reference librariay 
who explained that we could become enlightened about 
free private enterprise by reading, of all things, about 
laissez faire! At that point we were almost ready to 
believe that there was more to that steelworker’s sus 
picions than we had imagined. 


© The moral of our little field study is not, of cours, 
that there is anything the matter either with the tem 
free private enterprise, as it has been developed for us 
by social scientists, or with the scheme of economic orga 
ization to which it applies. Quite on the contrary it is out 
conviction that a system of free private enterprise—esser 
tially one in which the chance to make a profit (or a 
loss) provides the principal spark plug and fair compe 
tition the principal social regulator—would serve the 
common welfare better than any other that is likely to 
be devised. 

The moral, as we see it, is simply that the wage-carning 
population—and the population generally for that mat 
ter—should be given a far better opportunity than it has 
had thus far to know what those who use it mean by the 
term free private enterprise. Otherwise a large share d 
the great amount of energy and substance now being de 
voted to emphasizing the merits of free private enterpns 
will continue to be largely wasted. 
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